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]XTma)r(Tf)i{y. 

!. Till* ('<>jnniitioi>‘s in*.!; ;»» th*> So'^sioji of llin Confi'icucc 

\v;is 1o ri'nliiiij'* llicir af tin* jiomt at whii'li tlii'V wovo 

l«*ft l»v tlioir Iw'jioit of jIip i:ith .lainiary, JHHl, ainl by tlio J’niin; 
Mini>>lor‘s Dcrlaiaf ion of llio JlHli .Inniiary. anti to ondoavour, so 
far a« (n Jill in tin* ontHno.>: of tin* .V'niloral Crnifititutio)! for 

(TK'ator Imlia xvliirli \va< skotrluvl in tho'.-o fUxMiJnrnts. 

2. In a]>jiio;u’hinti task, tin* romnuttro havo boon ai-pistod by 
•'tdleapncs who did ncd- phavo iti tlu'ir oarlior doliboralions. In tin's 
r<>nnoxion it will bo i4‘moniboiod that, in virtuo of an ajrrocMiiont 
rofordod in Marob last, tin* Indian Xational flonj^ropp decided to 
pal tioipato in tln-ir labour*. 

n. Siin-o danuajy bo^t. tlioro ba*; boon nnn-b public disouspinn of 
tbo constitutional projx^al*-' wbicdi ojuorood from tin* last Sop'sion of 
tb*' f'onftroiioo. 'I'bo fViinmiltoo iO‘-uniod Iboir deliberations with 
tbo lcjniwlodL'<* «u‘ tbi« jiublio discussion, and with llio conviction 
that it ip in a I'oiloration of l*rovinr(<s and States that tin* point ion 
of ibo problem of Tmlia'p ciuisf itutiojial future is to be found. 

•I. A furtlnu' oxamiiiaiiojt «if llio problem has confirmod them in 
the belief that by no other lino of d«*vclopmen(. can the ideal in view 
he fully realised. For this purpose if is essential that the “ India ” 
of the’ fttftne shotild include, alonp with llritish India, that 
“ Indian India *’ which, if Iturma is excluded, embnices nearly 
half of the area and nearly one-fourth of the population of the 
country — an area and ])o]iulation. moreover, which are not. .solf- 
eontained and apart peoj^raphically or racially, but. are part and 
parcel of the country’s fabric; and its constitution must, be drawn 
on lines which will provide a patisfactory solution for the problem 
of the existence, pine by side, of future self-poverniiifr Provinces 
and of St.ates with widely varyinp polities and different, deprees of 
internal sovereipnty, whose fortunes are, and must continue 
to be. closely interwoven. 

0 . The Cnminittoe rejoice to think that the. Princes, while 
naturally determined to maintain their internal sovereipnty, are 
jirejiared. and indeed anxious, to .share with the Pritish indian 
Provinces in direct inp the eonimon affairs of India. 

n. It. will he easy for the con.stiiutional purist, cifinp federal 
systems in widely different countrie.s, to point out alleped nnonialies 
in the plans which the Conimiltee have to jiropose to this preat 
end; but the Coinniitfee, as they stated in their First Report, are 
not dismayed hy this reflexion. Their proposals are the outcome of 
an anxious attempt to understand, to pivc full weiplit to, and to 
reconcile, different interests. 

7 . The Comtnittee have taken into account; — 

(n) The widespread de.sire in India for constitutional 
advance ; 

(h) the natural desire of the Indian States to conserve their 
integrity ; 
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(c) the indispufnblc claims of minorities to fair treatment; 

(f/) the oblij,mtions ami responsibilities of His Hafesty’s 
Government; anti ^ 

(c) the necessity, paramomit at all times, but above all at a 
tiansitional j)eriofl like the present, when the economic 
foimdatjons of the modern world seem weakened, of ensuring 
the financial credit and the stability of Goveniment itself. 

S. ^Viihont a spirit of compromise, such diverging interests 
cannot he reconciled; hut compromise inevitably produces solutions 
which to some, if not to all, of the parties, maj' involve the sacrifice 
■of principle. 

_ 9 . It follows that, in many cases, many members of the Coni- 
■/nittce would have preferz'ed some solution other than that which 
ajipenrs ns their joint roeommeiidntion. But recognising that the 
basic aim of this Conference is, In' flio pooling of ideas and hy the 
willingness to forego for the common good individual desires, to 
nltniii the greatest measure of agreement; above all, recognising 
that the time has como for definite conclusions, the Committee are 
prepared to endorse the conclusions set out in this Report. 

THE STRUCTURE. SIZE, COMPOSITION OF 
THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE. 

10 - The Committee e.xpres.sed the view in their previous Reports 
that the legislative organ of the Indian Federation should consist of 
two Chambers, which will be empowered to deal with the whole 
range of the activities of the Federation, both those which affect 
British India only, and those which affect all federal territory. In 
the course of their discussions, preferences were expressed in some 
quarters for a unicameral Legislature, on considerations aliire of 
simplicity, efficiency and economy; while some members urged 
that, liaving regard' to the nature of the matters to be dealt with 
by the Federation, a siimle small Federal Chamber, which would 
adequately reflect the views of the governments of the constituent 
Units, would be the right solution of the problem. 

11 . At a later stage, again, the Committee were placed in 
possession of proposals which they have not been able fully to 
<11801133, but whicli clearlv .demand further consideration, though 
the Committee fully iralise that the^ adoption of either of these 
plans would involve material modification of the framework hitherto 
contemplated. 

12 . One of these plans would substitute for the Upper Chamber 
a small body consisting of nominated delegates of the governments 
of the federating Units, wliich would have the right of initiating 
legislation and would be empowered to exercise a suspensory veto 
over tlie measures passed hy the elected Chamber, This body would 
also have the right to express its opinion upon all measui-es of the 
Federal Government before they were laid before the elected 
Chamber. The authors of this plan also contemplate the possession 
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bv tliis body of certain advisory functions in tbe administrative 
sphere. 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confederation of 
the States into a single collective bod3' for the purpose of federating 
■with the British Indian Provinces. Its supporters -would prefer a 
single Pederal Chamber in -which the representation of the Indian 
States collectively should be 50 per cent., the representatives being 
selected by an electoral college consisting of the federated States as 
a whole. In the event of a decision in favour of a bicameral Legis- 
lature, 50 per cent, of the seats in the Upper Chamber would be 
reserved for the States, their representation in the Lower Chamber 
being on population basis. 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is to be 
bicameral, a variety of factors must be taken into account in deter- 
mining the size of the Chambers. Cogent theoretical arguments 
can he adduced (and were in fact advanced by some Delegates)_in 
support of the view that, for a country of the size and population 
of India, a Legislature consisting of from 600 to 700 members for 
the Lower Chamber, and from 400 to 500 for the Upper, could not 
be regarded as excessive in size, and that smaller numbers would 
fail to give adequate representation to the mam* interests which 
might reasonably claim a place in it. On the other hand, argu- 
ments no less forcible were adduced in favour of the view that 
Chambers exceeding 100 and 250 respectively might prove ineffec- 
tive organs of business. ^Ye have given these divergent views the 
best consideration of which we are capable, and recommend as the 
result that the Chambers should consist, as near as may be, of 200 
and 300 members respectively, in which the allotment of sea-ls to the 
States should he in the proportion of 40 per cent, (or approximately 
80 seats) in the Upper Chamber, and 33-J per cent, (or approxi- 
mately 100 seats) in the Lower. 

The Muslim delegation and some others are unable to subscribe 
to the whole of this paragraph, as they are opposed to the principle 
of giving -weightage to the representation, in the Legislature, of 
the States in excess of their population proportion. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on the 
asstimption that the whole body of the States will eventually adhere 
to the Federation. The -riew was strongly expressed that, in the 
case of States not adhering, at the outset, seats allotted to them as 
the result of the procedure contemplated in paragraph 26 should 
remain unfilled pending their adherence. But it was also urged 
that this might lead to a. situation under which States adhering at 
the outset would find their total voting strength in the Leo-islature 
so small as to be mconsistent -with their position as representing one 
of the main constituent elements in the Federation. Some members 
of the Committee have stated it as their opinion that, in the event 
of the_ original adherents not forming a substantial proportion of 

Indian India,” some method should be devised by which their 
voting strength wo-uld- be temporarily augmented pending the 
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SSSiov Committee hope that the 

not arle. ^ ^ ^ necessitate such an augmentation will 


are^OTo^DpTfnnf ’ arise in regard to States which 

are grouped foi the purpose of deputino- a reprc'^entative • hut it 

proWems until the measure of adherence bv " grouped ” States can 
accurately ascertained or foreseen. The Committee 
moa^ content themselves with expressing the hope that the 

be lufficieX Aeli ta 
justify the filling of the seat allotted thereto by the nominations of 

SLit of grouping be such as to 

admit of the allo^ent of two or more seats to one group, difficulties 
of this order would be more easy of solution. 

17. ^e Oo^ittee recommend that the 200 members of the 
Upper House should be chosen iu the main to represent the compo- 
nent Units— the Provinces of British India and the States— and 
that the representatives of the British Indian Provinces should be 
elected by tbe Provincial Legislatures by the single tran.sferablc 
vote. Candidature for the Federal Legislature should not, of course, 
be restricted to members of a Provincial Legislature, though such 
[mrsons should be eligible if otherwise qualified. J?ut no penson 
should be a member of both a Provincial and the Federal 
Legislature. 


18. In tbe^ case of those States which secure individual repre- 
sentation, their representatives will he nominated by tbo Govern- 
mente of the States. In the case of those States, however, fand 
there will necessarily be many sucb) to wbicli separate individual 
representation cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination will 
have to he shared in some manner which it will he easier to determine 
when the various groups have been constituted — a process wliich 
will, of course, entail a detailed survey of local and regional 
circumstances. 


19. For the Lower Chamber, the Committee consider that the 
selection of the British Indian representatives should he by election 
otherwise than through the agency either of the Provincial Legis- 
lature or of any existing local self-government bodies. * [Jfost 
members consider that election should be by territorial eonstitu- 
encies, consisting of qualified voters who will cast their votes directly 
for the candidate of their choice. Others have advocated feme 
method whereby some of the obvious difficulties whieh must confront 
a candidate, in canvassing and maintaining contact with so large an 
area as the average constituency will involve, may he obviated. 

20. The actual framing of the constituencies must necesaarily 
depend largely upon tlie detailed arrangements to he made for the 
revision of the existing franchise — a task which is to be midei(at<cn 
bv a special Franchise Committee. The Conimiltoc tberefoTc rccnin- 

*Ttijs espresaioTj is not intended to exclmle sneft fmdirs n-. Villa TloardT 
or Village Panclinj'.ats, 
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mend tliat this bodj* should he charged also with the duty of making 
proposals for the constituencies to return the British Indian members 
•of the Lower Ghainher of the Federal Legislature, and that it should 
■explore fully the alternatives of direct and indirect election, indi- 
cated in the preceding paragraph, in the light of the practical 
•conditions which will be presented by the size of constituencies, 
their populations and the proportion of this population to he en- 
franchised. The area and population of British India, excluding 
Burma, being, in round figures, 800,000 square miles and 255 
millions respectivelj', and the seats in the Lower Chamber available 
for representatives of that area, on the Committee’s proposals, being 
approximately 200, it follows that the average area of a constituency 
would be approximatel 3 ’^ 4,000 square miles, and the average popu- 
lation per seat some millions. And while, in many cases, the 
former of these figures would obviouslj’^ be reduced by the natural 
grouping of the population in urban areas, the difficulties presented 
bj' electoral areas and popiilations of this size would, of course, be 
accentuated by the existence of separate communal electorates. It 
may well be that, while no difficultj'^ will be experienced in provid- 
ing for direct election in urban areas, some method of indirect 
election may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21. As regards the apportionment of the British Indian seats in 
both Chambers to the Provinces inter se, the Committee recognise 
that the population ratio, whicli. they were disposed to recommend 
in their previous Report as the guiding principle, would not 
■produce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered b}’’ other 
■considerations. To take only one instance, it would immediately 
reduce the Bombay Presidency — Province of great historical and 
•commercial importance, which has for many years enjoyed approxi- 
mately equal representation in the Central Legislature with the 
other two Presidencies and the United Provinces — to less than half 
the representation these latter will secure. 


22. For the Upper Chamber, which will represent in the main 
fhe Units as such, the Committee think that the guiding principle 
should be a reasonable approximation to equality of representation 
for each Unit. Absolute equality, having regard to the great 
variations in size and population between the Provinces, would 
obviously be inequitable. The problem is a difficult and compli- 
cated one, involving the careful assessment of local factors, which 
is beyond the competence of this Committee. But the suggestion 
has been made that a possible solution might, for example, be to 
assign to each of the Provinces which exceeds 20 millions in 
population— namely, Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab and Bihar and Orissa — ^an equal number of 
seats, say, 17 ; to the Central Provinces (if it included Berar) and 
Assam, say, 7 and 5 seats respectively; to the North-West Frontier 
Province, 2 seats; and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Balu- 
•chistan, 1 seat each. 


23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will primarily the 
population of the federated area, we consider that the distribution 
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as closely as possible ■nrith tbe population ratio, but 
tbat some adjustment ’sviU be required in recognition of tbe com- 
mercial importance of tbe Bombay Presidency and of the general 
importance in tbe body politic of tbe Punjab, urbicb it ■will be 
generally conceded is not strictly commensurate -vritb its population 
as compared ■vvitb tbat of other Provinces. TTe suggest 'that tbis 
adjustment migbt be secured in tbe case of Bombay, to some extent 
at all events, by adequate 'vreigbtage of tbe special representation 
■wbicb we have recommended for Indian and Buropean Commerce 
and, in tbe^ case of tbe Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to tbe 
IS seats wbicb it would secure on tbe basis of its population. Here 
again, tbe Committee are not in a position to make a definite 
recommendation, but they take note of a suggestion wbicb bas been 
made for tbe allotment to tbe Punjab and Bombay, and also to 
Bibar and Orissa, of 26 seats each; to Madras, Bengal and tbe 
United Provinces, of 32 seats eacb j to tbe Central Provinces, of 12 ; 
to Assam, of 7 ; to tbe Kortb-West Frontier Province, of 3 ; and to 
tbe four minor Provinces, of 1 eacb — by tbis measure securing a 
distribution of tbe 200 seats wbicb migbt be beld to satisfy reason- 
able claims without doing undue violence to tbe population basis. 
But these figures, and "those suggested in paragraph 22, would 
obviously require further consideration. 


APPOBTIONMENT BETWEEN THE STATES OP THEIB 

QUOTA. 

24. Tbe Committee recognise that this is primarily a matter for 
settlement among tbe Princes themselves; b\it the representatives 
of other interests can hardly I'egard it as a matter of indifforcnce- 
since, until a satisfactory solution is found, tbe idea of federation 
necessarily remains inchoate, and an important factor in deter- 
mining tbe decision of individual States as to adherence to the 
Federation will be lacking. In view of tbe admitted difficulties 
of the question, the Committee are anxious to assist by friendly 
suggestions towards tbe consummation of an acceptable and 
generally accepted conclusion. The Committee are fully aware 
that the effective establishment of federation postiilates the 
adherence of the major States and that the absence of even a few 
of tbe most important States, however many of the smallest might 
be included, would place the Federation under grave disadvantages. 
At the same time, they think tbat it is essential that the States as- 
a whole should secure representation which will commend itself to 
public opinion as generally reasonable, and that it is hardly le?^ 
important to satisfy, so far as may prove possible, the claims of the 
small States, than to provide adequate representation for tho?e 
which cover large areas, 

25. Two suggestions have been advanced, in the course of the 
Committee’s discussions, for the solution of this problem. The first 
■was that the matter should be entrusted to the Chamber of Prince-, 
with such arrangements as would secure an adequate voice in ifs 
deliberations to the small States, and to such States as are not repre- 
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seated ia tlie ChainLer at all. The secoad, based oa the belief that 
the iahereat difficulties of the probleai \rould prove such that the 
Priuces — actiag through whatever ageacy — ^would be uaable^ to 
evolve a plaa which would aieet with geaeral acceptaace aad satisfy 
all claiais, aad coasequeatly that a procedure based upoa the first 
suggestioa would merely iavolve intructuous delay, was that the 
task of apportioameat should be remitted to aa impartial Committee 
or tribuaal ou which the States themselves should aot be givea aay 
represeatatioa, but before which they would all be iavited to urge 
their claims. 

26. The Committee are aot in a position, for reasons already 
stated, to make any definite recommendation as to the acceptance of 
either of these suggestions ; but they consider that the best course 
would be to allow a period of time, which should not, they think, 
extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within which the Princes 
should be' invited to arrive at a settlement, on the understanding 
that, if within that period a settlement were not in fact secured, an 
impartial tribunal would be set iip by His Majesty’s Government to 
advise as to the determination of the matter. 

METHOD OP SELECTION OE STATES’ EEPEESENTATIVES 
IN THE LOWER CHAMBER. 

27. While the Committee remain of opinion that this question 
must be left to the decision of the States, it cannot be contended that 
it is one of no concern to the Federation as a whole. They note the 
assurances of certain individual members of the States Delegation 
that, in those States which possess representative institutions and 
for which these members were in a position to speak, arrangements 
will be made which will give these bodies a voice in the Ruler’s 
selection. The Committee as a whole are prepared to leave this 
matter to the judgment of the States. 

REPRESENTATION OF SPECIAD INTERESTS IN THE 
FEDERAL LEGISLATHRE. 

28. In paragraph 34 of their Second Report, the Committee 
recommended that special provision should be made in the Federal 
Legislature for the representation of the Depressed Classes, Indian 
Christians, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Landlords, Commerce and 
Labour, We make no recommendation here relating to the first 
four of these interests, regarding the extent and method of their 
representation, nor for the representation of Women in the Legis- 
lature, since the decisions on these points are for the Minorities 
Committee. 

29. But we affirm our previous recommendation that provision 
should be made for the special representation of the Landlord 
interest, of Commerce (European and Indian) and of Labour. The 
number of seats to be assigned to each of these four interests and 
fheir apportionment amongst the various Provinces are questions 
which should be considered by the Franchise Committee, as also 
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is the question of their inetiocl of election. Triierever possible, the 
meiuod slioula bo clectiozi ratber tbnxi Bomiaatioi}. 

ATED MEMBEKS. 

30. In paragraph 34 of the Committee’s Second Eepoi-t, the 
suggestion was also made that the Goveraor-General should he 
empowered to nominate to each Ohamher a specified number of 
persons, not exceeding perhaps ten, to represent the Crown. After 
further cousKlerntion, the Comiuittee see no advautag'e to be gained 
from pursuing this suggestion. The persons appointed hr the' 
Governor-General to assist him in the administration of the Eeserved 
portfolios W'ill, of course, plaj* their part in the business of the 
Legislature; but it is not apparent how their task would be 
facilitated by the presence of a small body of nominated members 
who, if they were non-officials, would rarely possess any special or 
effective knowledge of questions connected with the administration 
of the reserved Departments, and whose votes would be too few to' 
influence decisions. 

31. If, on the other hand, these members were officials chosen for 
their knowledge of the aubfects in the Governor-General’s charge, 
the same difficulty would be experienced as under the present 
regime of sparing from their departmental duties, for attendance in 
the Legislature, so considerable a number of officials as the sug- 
gestion contemplates. ^Moreover, the voting power which such 
officials would exercise would either he negligible or else would tend" 
to maintain an “ official bloc ” which, m the^ opinion of the- 
majority of the Committee, would he out of place in the conditions- 
of the new constitution. 

32. On the other hand, while the Committee, for the reasons- 
given, are not prepared to advocate the nomination of members in- 
either Chamber to represent the Crown or Crown interests, they are- 
impressed with the desirability of securing to the Federation the- 
services in the Upper Chamber of persons of the elder statesman 
type with an experience of public affairs, both in the political sphere- 
and outside it. It may well be that persons of this type, whonr 
India would delight to honour, may be unwilling, through the 
absence of provincial influence or connexions, to solicit the suffrages- 
of Provincial Legislatures, or to promote their candidatures by 
identifying themselves with particular political parties; and the; 
small chances of success at the polls, when partyfeeling runs high,, 
likelv to be attained by persons possessing, in the En^ish phrase, 
the " cross-hench ” mind, need not he emphasised. Yet it would 
be a grave loss to India if sucb persons were excluded from Kct 
counsels. The Committee are, therefore, of opinion that a small 
proportion of seats should be reserved, in tbe Upper Chamber only,, 
for persons to be appointed bv the Governor-General. The Gover- 
nor-General would, in making these appointments, act as a general 
rule upon the advice of his Ministers, though we are disposed to 
think that, possiblv hv a constitutional convention, possibly by 
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provision in the Constitution Act, two or three of the appointments, 
might he made on the Governor-General’s personal responsibility. 
In order to avoid any suggestion, however, of an official bloc, the- 
Committee are of opinion tliat no serving official should be qualified, 
to sit in the Upper Chamber as a nominated member. 

QUALIFICATIONS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS FOR 

MEMBERSHIP. 

33. For the Lower Chamber in British India the qualification- 
for membership should be identical with that for a ■“’oter; that is- 
to say, any person who is qualified as an elector for a constituency 
of a particular class should be qualified also to stand for election by 
any constituency of that class in the Province. 

34. But, for candidates for the State, certain additional qualifica- 
tions should be laid down. Without attempting to prescribe these 
in detail — a task which would better be undertaken by the Franchise 
Committee — ^we consider that the existing rules regulating the- 
qualifications of voters (and consequently of candidates) for the- 
Council of State should be adopted as a model for candidates for 
the Upper Chamber, except that the minimum age limit should be 
3-5 years, and subject to such modifications as may be necessary 
to prevent the virtual exclusion of women, the Depressed Classes- 
and Labour. 

3-5. It will be necessary also to prescribe the qualifications of 
voters in the special constituencies we have recommended to sectire 
the representation in the Upper Chamber of Landlords, Commerce- 
(European and Indian) and Labour; and — subject to the age limit 
just suggested — a person qualified as a voter in any of the special 
constituencies should be qualified also as a candidate. Whether, in. 
the case of all or any of these special constituencies, the present 
qualifications for voters for the Council of State could be adopted 
as they stand, appears doubtful; but this we would leave for the 
consideration of the Franchise Committee. 

36. The existing disqualifications for membership for the Indian 
Legislature appear to us generally suitable for retention, though 
there was some difference of opinion as to those arising out of con- 
victions for criminal offences, and suggestions were made — ^which we- 
regard as impracticable — ^that a distinction should be drawn for this- 
purpose between “ political ” and other offences, or between offences 
involving moral turpitude and those which do not. On the whole, 
we regard a restriction of this nature on the free choice of the elector- 
as of little value as a means of ensiiring probity of character in 
candidates, and we recommend that they should be abandoned. At 
the same time, some members of the Committee consider that the 
rules should be so framed as to disqualify from candidature any 
persott who, at the time of an election, is actually undergoing a. 
sentence of imprisonment and who would consequently be unable, 
if returned, to fulfil his duties to the Legislature and to his con- 
stituents. On the other hand, a section of the Committee is opposed' 
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to this view, being of opinion that a sentence of imprisonment 
should not, in any circumstances, constitute a disqualification. 

.. 37. Although it will clearly be impossible to secure uniformity 
of qualification in British India and the States, we think it of Meat 
importance that there should be absolute uniformity in the matter 
of disqualifications. These should, therefore, be embodied in the 
constitution and should apjity to all candidates alike. 


OATH OF ALLEGIANCE. 

38. The Committee consider that, following common practice in 
the Empire, the Indian Constitution should provide for an Oath 
of Allegiance to be taken by members of the Federal Legislature 
on assumption of their seats. They do not suggest a definite 
formula at this stage, but its terms will require careful consL 
deration. 


RELATIONS BETWEEN THE TWO CHAMBERS. 

39. As will appear from paragraphs 26 and 35 of the Com- 
mittee’s Second Report, this important question was discussed for 
the first time in the Committee’s present Session. The careful 
consideration we have now given to the matter has led us to the 
view that nothing should be done in the new constitution which 
would have the effect of placing either Chamber of the Federal 
Legislature in a position of legal subordination to the other. It 
would be a misconception of the aims which we have in view to 
regard either Chamber as a drag or impediment on the activities of 
the other. In our view, the two Chambers will be complementary 
to each other, each representing somewhat different, but, we hope, 
not antagonistic, aspects of the Federation as a whole. Absolute 
equality between the two Chambers of a bicameral Legislature is no 
doubt unattainable, and, if it were attainable, might well result in 
perpetual deadlock; and there is no less doubt that, the provisions 
of the constitution notwithstanding, the evolution of political 
development will inevitably result, in the course of time, in placing 
the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

40. But so far as the letter of the constitution is concerned, we 
consider that, subject to the consideration shortly to be mentioned, 
there would be no justification for endowing one Chamber at the 
outset with legislative powers which are denied to the other. We 
accordingly recommend that, while the constitution should provide 
that, subject to the special provisions to be referred to later, no 
Bill should become law until it is .assented to^ hy both Chambers, it 
should contain no provisions which would disable either Chamber 
from initiating, amending or rejecting any Bill, whatever its 
character. This principle should, however, in the opinion ^ of 
almost all the British Indian Delegates, be subject to the exception 
that the right of initiating Money Bills should vest in the Lower 
Chamber alone, though the States Delegation were almost^ unani- 
mously opposed to the drawing of this distinction. Subject, of 
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course, to the decision on the point just mentioned, the principle 
of equality also appears to us to demand that the Government should 
be entitled to test the opinion of the other Chamber if one Chamber 
has seen fit to reject a Government Bill, and that, in the event of 
its passage by the Second Chamber it should be treated as a Bill 
initiated in that Chamber and taken again to the first. 

41. In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a Bill which 
has been passed by the other, or of its acceptance by either in a 
form to which the other will not agree, we recommend that, subject 
to certain conditions which should be set out in the constitution, 
the Governor General should have poAver, either after the lapse of 
a specified period or, in cases of urgency', at once, to secure the 
adjustment of the difference of opinion by summoning a Joint 
Session. 

42. As regards the A’^oting of Supply, the opinion of British 
Indian Delegates was almost unanimously in favour of confining 
this function to the Lower Chamber. Their view was based on the 
precedent afforded in this respect, not merely by almost every other 
constitution, but by the actual powers which have been enjoyed by 
the Indian Legislative Assembly during the past ten years. The 
States Delegates, however, were almost unanimously of opinion that 
the principle of equality of powers should apply also to the voting 
of Supply. In their view, since the Supply required by the [Federal 
Government will be required for the common purposes of the 
Federation (or for the common purposes of British India), there is 
no logical reason which could be adduced in favour of depriving the 
representatives of the Federal Dnits in the Senate of a voice in the 
appropriation of the revenues, the responsibility of raising which 
they would share equally with the members of the other Chamber. 

43. Whatever may be the decision between these conflicting 
views, the Committee assume that the Demands for Grants, whether 
voted upon by both Chambers or only by the Lower Chamber, would 
be so arranged as to separate expenditure required for Federal 
purposes from that required for “ Central ” purposes, so that the 
latter might stand referred to a Standing Committee of the British 
Indian members of both Chambers. 

FEDEEAL FINANCE. 

44. The Committee did not find time during the first Session of 
the Conference to consider the subject of ‘‘Federal Finance,” 
which niay be summarily described as the question of the apportion- 
ment of financial resources and obligations between the Federation 
and the Dnits. On taking up this subject, the Committee found it 
desirable to remit it for examination by a sub-Committee, over 
which Lord Peel presided. 

45. The Eeport of this sub-Committee, which was in effect 
unanimous, ^ is appended to this Eeport. Little criticism was 
directed to its main- features, and the Committee accept the prin- 
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viplcfl {'onfftincd in it 
(»1 11h‘ ronsmnfiojj. 


«R n stiiiahle basis on which <o draft this part 


■ffi. Tho (hnmniHcf wimc, however, not snlisficd with the pro- 
posals in Ijord Peel’s ]{ej>ort for a review of the proldem by Expert 
( onunittees, bear was widel}* expressed that these inij'lit, by 
reeoiiimendiii^' prineiples at varianee with those upon which the 
('onferenee was n^rreed, tend to undo work already accomplished ; 
an<l furth(>r, that the procedure snp'pesfed mi;,dit cause unnecessary, 
and perhajis ilanj'erous, delay in settlin/j various points which had 
an important iiearin^ on the character of the new Eederation. The 
(’oniiiiitfee ata’ordinply consider that tin* su|rpested procedure 
should be revised in the niaiiucr described below. 

•17.^ No ehanpe need be made ns re/jards the second of the two 
(.'oimnittees (enneerned with ])arnj,rrnphs 17-20 of Lord reel's 
Iteport), except that it should have no connection with the other 
(■oinniitiee. It should be noted tlmt, of the matters within the 
purview of this “ States ” Coinmiltoo, it is only in respect of those 
dealt with in paragraph 18 of liord Peel's Report that it is essential 
f.) reach a settbuaent before the Act setting up the Federation 
•I'omes into operation. 

•18. In place of tho first Connniltcp rceomnicnded in Lord Peel’s 
Report, there should, ns early ns possible, bo appointed^ in India 
a “ fact-finding " Coniinittee| consisting of officials familiar with 
f/upstions of finance, including States’ finance. Without elaborat- 
ing lonns of reference, the functions of this Committee may be 
sketched as follows; — 

(a) To investigate the division of pension charges (para- 
grajili D of Lord Peel’s Report). 

(h) To investigate tlie classification of pre-Federation debt, 
ns contemplated at the end of paragraph 6 of Lord Peel’s 
Report. 

(c) To calculate the effect on the Provinces of various 
jioRsiblo methods (of which there are only a few to he con- 
sidered) of nllocntiug the proceeds of Income-tax to the 
Provinces. 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position 
of the Federation in its early years under the scheme pro- 
posed in Lord Pcel’.s Report,' indicating, inter alia, the 
probable results of foderalising Corporation tax, Commercial 
Stamps, Tobacco excise, or other possible national Excises. 

Of these, (d) is the most important. 

It was pointed out that (h) had no reference to the investigation 
•of any claim as had been raised by the Congress, that liability for a 
portion of the Public Debt of India ought to be undertaken by 
the XTnited Kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee des- 
cribed in the preceding paragraph should not take long to produce. 
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“There will remain to be decidedi in the light of them, certain 
-questions, as, for example — 

(i) The exact detailed form of the list of Federal taxes 
(within the general frame-work laid down by Lord Peel’s 
lleport) ; in particular, a final decision will have to be taken 
aboxit Corporation tax and specific Federal Excises, 

(ii) The initial amount of the • Contributions from the 
Provinces. 

(iii) The precise period to be laid down for the extinction 
of the Provincial Contributions referred to in (ii), and of the 
contributions from certain States which are to be reviewed 
under the procedure mentioned in paragraph 47 above. 

(iv) The exact method according to which Income-tax is 
to be returned to the Provinces. 

50. There will also be one or two other points, left doubtful by 
Lord Peel’s sub-Comniittee, which will fall for decision. It will 
be necessary to devise a procedure for discussion and settlement of 
the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that, in other fields, points of substance directly 
affecting federation will also remain for settlement after this Session 
•of the Conference. It might thus prove convenient to use a common 
machinery for their disposal. It is accordingly agreed that this 
•question of procedure should be postponed to a later stage. 

THE FEDERAL COURT. 

52. Tlxe necessity for the establishment of a Federal Court was 
•common ground among all members of the Committee, and such 
•differences of opinion as manifested themselves were concerned, for 
the most part, with matters of detail rather than of principle. It 
was recognised by all that a Federal Court was required both to 
interpret the constitution and to safeguard it, to prevent encroach- 
ment by one federal organ upon the sphere of another, and to 
guarantee the integrity of the compact between the various federat- 
ing Units out of udiich the Federation itself has sprung. 

53. The first question which the Committee considered was the 
nature of the Court’s jurisdiction, and it was generaUy agreed that 
this jurisdiction must be both original and appellate. 

54. The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to have 
an exclusive original jurisdiction in the case of disputes arising 
between the Federation and a State or a Province, or between two 
States, two Provinces, or a State and a Province. The Committee 
are of opinion that disputes between Units of the Federation could 
not appropriately be brought before the High Court of any one of 
them, and that a jurisdiction of this kind ought rather to be 
entrusted to a tribunal which is an organ of the Federation as a 

■vvould seem to follow that the Court should have seisin 
oi justiciable disputes of every kind between the Federation and a 
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Province or between two Provinces, and not only disputes of a 
strictly constitutional nature] but that in the case of disputes 
between the Federal Government and a State, between a State and 
a Province, or between two States, the dispute miist necessarily he 
one arising in the federal sphere, that is to say, one in which a 
qtiestion of the interpretation of the constitution (using that expres- 
sion in its broadest sense) is involved, since otherwise the jurisdic- 
tion would extend beyond the limits of the Treaties of cession 
which the States will have made with the Crown before entering 
the Federation. The Committee are disposed to think that decisions 
by the Court, given in the exercise of this original jurisdiction, 
should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the Court. 

55. In the case of disputes arising between a private person and 
the Federation or one of the federal Units, the Committee see no 
reason why these should not come, in the first instance, before the 
appropriate Provincial or State Court, with an ultimate right of 
appeal, if the matter arises within the federal sphere, to the Federal 
Court, since it would obviously be oppressive to compel a private 
citizen who had a grievance, however small, against (say) his Pro- 
vincial Government, to resort exclusively to Delhi, or wherever 
the seat of the Federal Court may be, for the purpose of obtaining 
justice. But even in the federal sphere the right of suit against 
a State in its own Courts accorded to a citizen of that State must 
1)6 regulated by the laws of that State, though the citizen who is 
given a right of suit by the State law could not be deprived of his 
right of access to the Federal Court by way of appeal, whatever 
form that appeal may take. In this connection,^ the Committee 
draw attention to the need of investing both Provinces and States 
with a juristic personality, for the purpose^ of enabling them to 
become parties to litigation in their' own right. The Committee 
understand that, at the present time, no action lies against a Pro- 
vince of British India as such, and that no action can be brought 
against an Indian Prince in a British Indian Court save under 
very special conditions. On the other hand, the Committee are 
informed that, in some of the States, provision has already been 
made whereby proceedings can be taken against the State in its 
corporate capacity as distinguished from the Euler of the State 
himself. This subject will require to be further examined. 

56. The Federal Court ought also, in the practically unanimous 
' opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive appellate jurisdic- 
tion from every High Court, and from the final Court in every 
State, in ail matters arising in the federal sphere, as defined above. 

A certain difference of opinion on questions of method has, however, 
to be recorded. The suggestion was made that some plan might be 
devised whereby anyone desiring to challenge the constitutional 
validity of a law passed by the Federal or a Provincial Legislature 
could obtain a legal decision on the matter at an early dote after 
the passing of the Act, and that this might he done by means of 
a declaratory suit to which some public, officer would, for obvious 
reasons, be a necessary party. The advantages of some such 
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pi’Oceclure are manifest, and the subject deserves further examina- 
tion. Assuming, however, that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible, the Committee think it right that they should he 
confined to the Federal Court alone, at any rate where the validity 
of a Federal law is in issue, though there was a difference of opinion 
upon the question whether, in the case of a Provincial or State law, 
the proceedings might not he permitted in the first instance in the 
appropriate High Court or State Court. Where, however, a consti- 
tutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litigation, 
the tribunal which may have seisin of the case should have juris- 
diction to decide it, subject always to an ultimate right of appeal 
from the State Court or High Court (if the case gets so farj lo 
the Federal Court. 

57. The form which the appeal should take might be left to he 
dealt with by Rules of Court; hut, whatever form or forms are 
adopted, the Committee are clearly of opinion that there mitst be 
an ultimate appeal as of right to the Federal Court on any consti- 
tutional issue. Their attention was drawn to a very convenient 
procedure at present existing in British India whereby, when a 
question of title is raised in a Revenue Court, a Case can be stated 
on that point only for the opinion of the Civil Court, proceedings 
in the Revenvie Court being suspended until the decision of the 
Civil Court is given ; and they think that the possibility of adopting 
a procedure of this kind might well he explored. They understand, 
in particular, that a procedure on these lines would be the procedure 
most acceptable to the States. The Committee are, however, im- 
pressed, with the need for discouraging excessive litigation, and 
recommend therefore that no appeal should lie to the Federal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issue has been clearly raised in 
the Court below. 

58. The suggestion that the Federal Court should, for federal 
purposes, be invested with some kind of advisoiy jurisdiction, such 
as that conferred on the Priyv Council by Section 4 of the Judicial 
Committee Act, 1833, met with general approval, and the Committee 
adopt the suggestion subject to certain conditions. In the first 
place, they are clear that the right to refer matters to the Court for 
an advisory opinion must be vested in the Governor-General; and 
secondly, they think that no question relating to a State ought to be 
referred without the consent of that State. 

59. The Committee are of opinion that an appeal should not 
lie from the Federal Court to the Privy Council, except bv leave 
of the Court itself, though the right of any person to petition the 
t'lown for special leave "to appeal', and the right of the Crown to 
grant sucli leave would, of course, he preserved; some dele"ates 
were, however, of opinion that the Federal Court should he alSnai 
Coun of A]ipcal. There would therefore he no right of appeal to 
the Privy Council direct from a High Court in anv case where 
an appeal lay to the Federal Court'. The Committee desire to 
emphasise here, in order to prevent any misunderstanding, that 
.•vny right of appeal from the State Courts to the Federal Court 
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Service Coiuinissiou ; but the number and salaries of tbe staff must, 
■01 course, be subject to tbe prior approval of tbe Governor General. 

63. A strong opinion was expi'essed in tbe Committee tbat tbe 
time bad come for Ibe creation of a Supreme Court for Britisb 
India to wbicb an appeal sboiild lie from all Provincial High Courts 
in subsiitution for a direct appeal to tbe Privj' Council. Appeals 
from tbe Court would lie to tbe Privy Council only with tbe leave 
of tbe Court or by special leave. Tbe creation of sucb a Court 
is in tbe natural course of evolution, and tbe Committee adopt tbe 
.suggestion in principle. A difference of opinion, bowevei', mani- 
fested itself on tbe method whereby sucb a Court should be brought 
into existence. There was a strong body of opinion amongst the 
Britisb Indian Delegates to the effect that tbe Federal Court should 
b.- invested with this further jurisdiction, the proposal being that 
the Court should sit in two Divisions — one dealing with Federal 
matters and tbe other with appeals on all other matters from tbe 
Provincial High Court.'!. Other members of tbe Committee and, 
generallj* speahing, tbe States representatives dissented from this 
view, and were of tbe opinion that there siiould be a separate 
Supreme Court for Britisb India on tbe ground tbat the Federal 
Court would be an all-India Court, while the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction would be confined to Britisb India ; tbe mass of work 
with which it would have to cope would obscure its true functions 
as a Federal Court, and to that extent detract from its position 
and dignity as a Federal organ. It is no doubt the case that many 
more appeals would be taken to a Supreme Court situate in India 
than are at present taken to the Privr* Council, and the Committee 
appreciate the force of this objection. But there would be no 
•difficulty in reducing tbe appeals to a reasonable number by im- 
posing more stringent restrictions upon tbe right of appeal. The 
Committee would deprecate the imposition on the finances of India 
•of tbe cost of two separate Courts if this can possibly be avoided, 
:and cannot disregard the possibility of conflicts between them. 
There is, lastly, at no time in any* country a supei-fluity of the 
highest j\idicial talent, and the truer policy* appears to them to be 
to concentrate rather than to dissipate judicial strength. 

64. A (question of very real difficulty upon which there is a diver- 
gence of view, remains to be considered, viz., whether tbe Constitu- 
tion Act itself should at once establish a Supreme Court or whether 
power should be given to the Federal Legislature to establish it 
either _as_ a separate institution, or by conferring general appellate 
jurisdiction on the Federal Court as *and when it may think proper 
-so to do. The majority of the Committee is impressed with the 
need for proceeding cautiously in this matter, though recognisino- 
that the opportunity should not be lost of settling once and for all 
the general outlines of a Supreme Court scheme. The establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court, and the definition of its appellate juris- 
•diction are, they think, essentially matters for the Constitution 
Aotj and it appears to them tbat, in tbe circumstances, it may be 
advisable to take a middle course. They recommend, therefore 
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AIMM.NDIX. 

Report of the Federal Finance mh-Committcc, 


(MXTKNTS. 

l.C rijiiJ .1. 

A. Oiiulitimr- <if tli'* 
r,. " fViitr.-il " rii:n 
C. l*ri'-l'<‘ili’r;iliou Doli'. . 

7 . S»-rvlc«* lit “ t'ciiir.'il " f'hHrf'.i"-'. 

P. AlloOiilioii Ilf tiif l-V<It rnli(in tiiul iU CoHslititont Unii'i. 

P, Corjuiratinii 'lux. 

10. naf-'-ififutifiii of RovoiiM'-'!. 

11. Roliifinji*; of riMii-nii :in<l .‘'Into Tnxnlion. 

12. I’lispocifiotl Tnsot. 
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13. Taxation — ^Sli.scellancouB. 

1-1. Grants to Constituont Units. 

15. Taxes on Income. 

1C. I’rovincinl ContriimtionB, 

17. States’ Contributions. 

18. Cash Contributions from States anti Ceded Territories, 

19. State Forces. 

20. I^faritiino Slates and Kashmir. 

21. ISmerRoncy Powers of tho Federal Government. 

22. Borrowing Powers of tho Units and tho Security of Post-Federation Debt.. 
2.3. Provincin! lialanccs. 

2‘l. Chief Commissioners’ Provinces. 

25. Commercial Bepartmenta. 

26. Proposals regarding Export Committees. 


1. Tile terms of reference of the sub-Committee were as fol- 
lows: — 

“ To examine and report jipon the general principles upon 
whicli the financial resources and obligations of India should, 
be apportioned between the Federation, the British Indian 
Units jointly and severally, and the States Units.” 

2. The following Delegates were selected to serve on the sub- 
Committee : — 

Lord Peel (Chairman), 

Major Elliot, M.P., 

Mr. Pethick-Lawrence, M.P., 

^Major the Hon. Oliver Stanley, M.P., 

Sir Akbar Hydari, 

Sir Mirza Ismail, 

Colonel Haksar, 

Hao Bahadur Krishnama Chari, 

*Mr. Benthall, 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy, 

Mr. Iyengar, 

Sir Sayed Sultan Ahmed, and 
Dr. Shafa’at Ahmad Khan, 

3. The suh-Oommittee met on the 28th, 29th and 30th Septem- 
ber, and the 1st, 2nd, fith, 7th, 8th and 9th October, and has- 
axithorised me to present this Report. 

4. Conditions of the Prohlem . — ^In considering the principles; 
upon which the general financial scheme for the new Federation 
should he framed, we are nec essarily at a disadvantage because i 

* Sir Bobert Hamilton, M.P., subsequently took the place of Major 
Stanley, and Sir O. E. HVood that of Mr. Benthall. 
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^rviccs, may expand into fresh channels, whereas the ranee of 
hcaeral cxpenditnrc is more confined. It is essential, however, 
that nil the eovornments should exercise the strictest economy and 
tlint tlieir scale of expenditure should bo reviewed and reduced to a 
minimum. But although there may be a natural and a proper 
tendency for Provincial and Slates’ expenditure to increase, despite 
economies, and for Federal expenditure perhaps to decrease, it is 
important to remember that the Federation will have to bear, in 
the main, the hnancial burden of any grave crisis, and that it is 
especially on tlic credit of the Federal Government that the whole 
financial stability of India — its constituent parts no less than the 
Federation — must, in the end, depend. We are therefore bound 
to point out that there is danger in assuming that in no circum- 
stances will additional burdens fall on the Federal Government. 


Bearing the above in mind, we have started from the stand- 
point — 

(1) that it is undesirable to disturb the existing distribu- 
tion of resources between the various governments in India 
unless, as we have found in some cases, there are impera- 
tive reasons for making a change ; 

(2) that at all events to begin with, the Federation and its 
constituent Units are likely to require all their present re- 
sources (and, indeed, to need fresh sources of revenue); so 
that, on the whole, it is improbable that any considerable 
head of revenue could be suri'endered initially by any of the 
governments without the acquisition of alternative resources. 

With these preliminary observations we now proceed to set forth 
what we conceive are the principles to be followed. 

5. “ Central ” Charges . — It was generally accepted in the 
Federal Structure sub-Committee at the last Session that the aim 
of the new constitution should be to eliminate, as far as possible, 
any “ Central ” subjects; but, so far as could be foreseen, it seemed 
likely that a residue of such subjects (notably certain civil and 
criminal legislation) would remain indefinitely. It appears prob- 
able, however, that the ideal will be more easily attained on the 
financial side. “ Central ” expenditure, broadly speaking, will 
consist of three categories : — 

(1) Expenditure on “ Central ” Departments. 

(2) A share in pre-Federation obligations in respect of 
civil pensions. 

(3) Possibly a share of the seiwice of the pre-Federation 
debt. 

(2) and (3) are, of course, items which will ultimately vanish. 



]ix 2 )ondiluro under (1) will be simply for those few dcj)arlniciits 
and institutions (c.g., Arelneolopicnl iJcparlment and Zoological 
Survey) which were not included at the last Session within Iho 
category of Federal subjechs. It may well he that an agreement 
could lie reached to fcdemlisc these items; hut, in any ease, the 
expenditure on them is relatively insignificant. In strict theory 
there should he included among " Central ” charges a proportion of 
the cost of the Federal General Administration expenditure in 
respect of such “Central” business ns “Central” legislation. 
The amount, however, would jirohahly he so trifling ns to make this 
n needless complication. 

As regards (2), the allocation of “ Central ” civil pension 
charges (not debited to the Provinces) between redcral and 
“ Centi'al ” is a point which should he investigated by the Expert 
Committee. There seems no ren«on why the Ecdcration should not 
he charged in respect of the jtensions of officers who were previously 
employed on duties which, in future, will fall within the scope of 
Federal activities; hut there may he a case for making the hnlanco 
a “ Central ” charge. 

G. pTC'FciJcrntwn Drht. — The third possible item in the 
“ Centr.al ” charges — a share in the service of the pre-Federation 
debt — raises more important issues than the other two. The Public 
Deltt of India has been incurred through loans which have not, at 
the time of their issue, been allocated for expenditure on specific 
heads. It is certain that, in any ease, from the point of view of 
the investor, the security must remain, as before, the “ revenues 
of India ” — that is to say, the futtire revenues of the Federation 
and of the Provinces hut not of the individual States. No classi- 
fiealion of pre-Fcderation debt as Federal and “ Central ” for 
constitutional purposes could he contemplated of stich a kind as 
to affect the position of the lender. 

The Departmental ^remorandum of the Government of India 
has attempted to classify the greater part of the total Piihlic Debt 
as debt covered by commercial or liquid assets together with a few 
miscellaneous items of a similar character, leaving a residue .of 
Es. 172 crorcs which, it is suggested, should he classed as 
“ Central.” "We think that ihis classification may he mi^eading 
for the following reasons. 

The borrowings of governments are, in the nature of things, not 
restricted to what is required for investment in commercial or 
productive undertakings, and it is probable that no important 
country, even at the time of its fTxllcst prosperity, has been in a 
position to show the whole of its debt as covered by assets of this 
nature. It would bo absurd to suggest that every country has 
therefore been continuously insolvent, as would be the case of a 
commercial company which showed a deficiency of assets in com- 
parison with liabilities. A country’s borrowing is conducted on 
the security of its credit and of its revenues, actual and potential. 

The Government of India, like most other governments, has at 
times had to increase its debt owing to revenue deficits. Such debt. 
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legitimately incurred in tiding over periods of difficulty or emer- 
gency, forms a reasonable charge on the whole undertakmg of eov- 

represented by specific tangible assets. On 
tHe other hand, large allocations have consistently been made from 
■revenue for the reduction of debt and for capital expenditure. It 
IS doubtful whether any other country could make so favourable a 
'Comparison as India between the total volume of its debt and the 
■value of its productive assets. 


Even as regards the productive assets included in the Memo- 
randTiitt, it irill be observed that the figure against Railways, for 
■instance, is not an estimate of their actual commercial value as a 
.going concern, but represents merely the capital invested. The 
Railway proceeds in a normal year are sufficient for the payment 
•of a contribiition to general revenues of over Rs. 5 crores, in addi- 
tion to meeting the whole of the interest charges on the Railway 
debt. The capitalised value of this additional profit though it 
cannot be estimated with exactitude, might well amount to as much 
as Rs. 100 crores. 


Again, the valuable assets of the Government of India are not 
limited to those which actually earn profits. The Federal Autlio- 
rity will presumably succeed to the whole of the buildings and 
public works of all kinds which at present are the propei-tj' of the 
Central Government. The replacement value of these is, of course, 
an enormous sum, though there are no exact data at hand for 
evaluating it. Further, while such assets do not directly produce 
revenue, they represent a saving of annual expenditure. 


Moreover, although the loans and otlier obligations are shown 
as partially offset by cei'tain assets, it will be understood that loans 
are normally raised for general purposes and not earmarked for 
specific objects; their proceeds go into a general pool. The parti- 
cular items of debt cannot, therefore, be set off against individual 
assets: and it would clearly be impossible to relate the “ balance ” 
of Rs. 172 crores, mentioned above, to any particular loan or other 


obligation. 

' It therefore seems to us that, if it were found, after investiga- 
tion bv the Expert Committee, that all the obligations were covered 
by assets, the whole of the pre-Federation delit should be taken 
over bv the Federation. While, howerer, this seems to us 
the probable result of a close investigation, we do not rule ou lo 
possibilitv of a finding by that Committee that a certain . 

of the pre-Federation debt should equitably be classified m c fi^t 
instance as “ Central that is to say, that ^ 

a due proportion of sinking fund charges) should le a 
** Central ” and not a Federal charge. 


The question of post-Federation debt is con.sidered in paragraph 

22 below. . , , • t 

T. Service of " Central ” Charffcs.— The only important cxi.-t- 
ing source of the Government of India’s revenue * ^ ^ . 

solely from British India is Income-tax. The problem of liov 
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Income-tax should be treated is discussed more fully in paragraph 
15 below; but it is clear that, whatever may be the amount of the 
Central ” charges discussed in the preceding paragraphs, it 
shoiild be deducted as a first charge against the Income-tax col- 
lected solely fi'om the British Indian Provinces, and against any 
other revenue collected by the Federal Government but derived 
solely from British India, 

S. Allocation of Resources heUceen the Federation and its Con- 
stituent Units . — It is obvious that, if there is to be an equitable 
apportionment of burdens and smooth working of the constitutional 
machine, the Federal resources should, as far as possible, be con- 
fined to revenues derived alike from the inhabitants of the Pro- 
vinces and of the States, and which can be raised either without 
any action on the part of the individual States or by an agreement 
with them of simple cliaracter, readily enforceable. This principle 
implies, very roughly, that the Federal sotirces of revenue should 
be confined to “ indirect ” taxes. If, however, a “ direct ” tax 
could be found which complied with the above conditions, it would 
be highly desirable to include this among the Federal resources, 
for the following reasons. 

Tlie revenue from Customs will inevitabh' decline if there is 
an intensification of protective policy, and the profits of indigenous 
companies (and also, of course, the 3 'ield of the Income-tax on these 
profits) will presuniahly increase. Moreover. “ indirect ” taxe> 
tend to impose a relatively heavy burden on the poorer classes, and 
a Federal system of purely “ indirect taxation might undulv 
expose the Federal Government to criticism on this ground. We 
have been informed that federations which began with only “ in- 
direct ” taxation as a Federal resource have been compelled l)y 
force of circumstances to leow a tax on incomes or profits of com- 
panies in some form or other; and that, in at least two cases 
(1Ti\ited States of America and Switzerland), a formal Amendment 
of the Cnnstitntion was necessary for this purpose. 

0. ('o! poratinu Ta.r . — Tlie most obvious “ direct ” Federal tax 
is Income-tax. Wc think that it would be desirable, if it were pos- 
sible. that .some of the Income-tax receipts in all the Fnits of the 
Federation should, in ease of necessity, be available as a Federal 
resource; but wc reeogni.sp that this is, in general, a development 
which must be left to the future and depend on free negotiation 
between the Federal Government and the federating Slates sub.se- 
qnent to federation. 

.\< regards the t'orporation tax (now called the Super-tax on 
Pompatiies). however, we suggest that, if the neeessitv of Mich a 
reinforcement of Federal revenues is established, this tax should be 
inclnded in the list of Federal taxes; jmd we hope that the State- 
will agree to this principle. 

If fetlerali-ation of the f’orporation tax wer»‘ not acee;ite:l bv th** 
States, it would continue to be treated a* a British Indian -omcc of 
revenue. 


3:. T. 


n 
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10. Classification of Scvenucs.~hi. vieTr of tte difficTiltr cf 



- — * CUXUIIVIL Ik UtUU 06 tUaC Uig 

^deral t^es and the ProTincial taxK should he fully scheduled. 
iVe -n-oidd sng^est the fonoTriug initial classification '(apart fron 

Incoine-ta:r, Ttliich is discussed separatelv in paraoraph 15 
oeW): — ‘ r V. r 


Federal. 

i::.xtemal Cnstoms. inclnding Export duties. 

Salt. 

Export Opium. 

Excises on articles on Trhich Customs duties are imposed 
Tuith the exception of Excises on Alcohol; ZTaTCotics'' and 
Drugs). 

Receipts from Federal Hailu-ayS; Federal Posts and Tele- 
graphs, and other Federal cor^ercial undertaMngs (see 
rarther under paragraph 2-5 helou-). 

Profits of Federal Gurrency. 

Corporation tax (see paragraph 9 above). 

Contributions from Provinces (see paragraph 16 belovr). 

Contributions from States (see paragraph IT belo'v). 


Prorincial. 


Land revenue. 


Excises on Alcohol. Narcotics* and Drugs. 

Stamps, trith the possible exception of Conunercial 
Stamps (see paragraph 13 belov). 

Forests. 

Provincial conamercial undertakings. 

Succession duties, if any. 

Terminal taxes, if any (see paragraph 13 belorr). 

The first seven taxes in the present First Schedule to the 
Scheduled Taxes Rules. 


TTe think that these lists should be examined by the 
Goiumirtee; not only in order to revietr them generaUy, but also to 
expand and particularise them, and to include in them all 
of taxanon at present used in British India or under contemplation 


* It is open to doxibt TCether' “Narcotics’-* shouH, for this purpose, !=* 
elude Tobacco. 
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11. Eclatio 7 }s of Federal and State T aeration . — is necessary, at 
this stage, to refer to certain forms of taxation novr in force in tiie 
States, apart from the special cases discussed in paragraph ^U, 
which may conflict with taxes assigned to the Federation, or "^hich 
may he economically undesirable from the point of 
Federation as a whole. The first and most important of these is the 
internal Customs tarift’ which many States Icrj* at their frontiers. 
One aim of the Federation, in our opinion, should be the gradual 
disappearance of any tax, now in force in a State, which is similar 
in character to a J’ederal tax and so may impinge on Federal 
receipts. At the same time we recognise that it may be inipossible 
for the States in question to surrender, either immediately or in 
the near future, large sources of existing revenue, without the 
acquisition of fresh resources; nor would it seem to be in general 
an equitable plan for the Federation to attempt to buy up, so to 
speak, the existing rights of the States in such a matter. This 
would simply mean that, in the general interests of economic unity 
and to facilitate trade, a tax would be imposed on the Federation 
as a whole in order to relieve the inhabitants of the States. _ The 
abolition of these taxes must therefore be left to the discretion of 
the States, to be effected in course of time as alternative sources of 
revenue become available. Subject to examination by the Expert 
Committee, it seems likely that one possible such source is the 
Terminal tax referred to in paragraph 13. 

There may be some instances, c.g., Corporation tax and Tobacco 
excise, in which States already levy taxes which, under the general 
scheme, it is suggested, might be federalised. Special adjustments 
will be necessary to bring these States into line with the Federation. 


13. Unspecified- Ta-rcs . — ^XJnder the scheme outlined in paragraph 
10 above, the problem of “ residuary powers ” of taxation, in its 
ordinary sense, would seem to disappear; and we are left simply 
with the question, who should have the power of raising taxes 
hitherto uncontemplated in India. It is obvious that in dealing 
with taxes of a nature which is at present unforeseen,, the correct 
solution^ caimot be to allocate them in advance either finally to the 
Federation or finally to the constituent Units. A proper "decision 
could only be taken when the natui-e of the tax was Imown. There 
would be great advantages in vesting the Federation with the right 
to levy such taxes, while empowering it to assign the right to the 
Units in particular cases, since such a process would be far easier 
than that of vesting the right in the Units and asking them, when 
necessary, to surrender it to the Federation. There are, however, 
constitutional objections to the proposal that the Federation should 
have power to impose unscheduled taxes on all Units of the Federa- 
tion ; and many of us feel that it is not possible to do more than to 
provide that the constitutional right to levy any unscheduled fax 
should rest with the Provinces or States, subject to the condition 
that the levy of the tax does not conflict with the Federal scheme 

01 TSSOTIOH* 
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13, Ta<vcition—— Miscellaneous, — Sir Waltei’ Laj'ton recommeuded 
the xise of Teminal taxes as an additional resonree for the Pro- 
Vinces. The Government of India, on the other hand, have pointed 
out the difficulties which beset this proposal. Once again, such 
complicated issues are raised that expert scrutinv is essential. We 
agree that, if such taxes wei’e levied, the proceecls should go to the 
Provinces and the States. In any case we think that both the rates 
and the general conditions under which such taxes would be imposed 
shoiild be subject to the control of the Federal Government and 
Legislature. 

Transit duties, whether in the Provinces or in the federating 
States, should be specifically forbidden. 

The Provinces should be debarred from levying internal 
Customs. (The position as regards the States is examined in para- 
graph 11 above.) 

Tliere is much to be said for federalising Commercial Stamps on 
the lines of various proposals made in the past; but we have not 
examined the question sufficiently to justify us in reaching a definite 
conclusion. 

It will be understood that the powers of taxation enjoyed by 
Provincial Governments or States should be subject to the overriding 
consideration that they should not be exercised in such a maimer as 
to conflict with the international obligations of the Federal Govern- 
ment under any Commercial Treaty or International Convention. 

Ko form of taxation should, we think, be levied by any Unit of 
the Federation on the property of the Federal Government. The 
precise form in which this principle should be expressed should he 
examined by the Expert Committee. 

14. Grants to Constituent Units . — It seems important that the 
constitution should, in one respect, be less rigid than the existing 
one, under which it has been authoritatively held that there is no 
power to devote Central resources to the Provinces or Provincial 
resources to the Centre, It should, we think, be open to the Federal 
Government, with the assent of the Federal Legislature, not only to 
make grants to Provinces or States for specified purposes, but also, 
in the" event of its nltimately finding that Federal revenues yield 
an apparently permanent sxirphis, to be free, as a possible alternative 
to reduction of taxation, to allocate the surplus 
constituent Units of the Federation, both States and British Indian 
Provinces. It appears desirable that the constitution itself should 
lay down the proportions in which funds thus available should he 
divided among the Units, whether according to their respective 
revenues, or to population, or to some other criterion a point on 
which the Expert Committee will presninably advise. 

W' hat ever the automatic basis for distribution, we consider that 
it should be subject to an exception in the case of States wlucli 
impose taxes of a character similar to Federal taxes (c.^., interna 
Customs); and it should be open to the Federal Governniwit to . 
distribute to such a State its share of the surplus funds only if tlia 
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state apoe.\ to te.lv, eo fivvivaleully tW tav. al tl,,. ala.litioo "I 
wliicli the rcdevatioi\ was anninfr. 

The reverse process sho\il(l also he posiihle. Au> 1 r«' ^ ' 

the MeJvt of ita Leoialalvm., ahouW ).a ffa to ,ual... a KVaot to, an, 
purpose to the Federal Goverinueiit. 

15 T<ucs o» /«eome.-AVe now take up Ihe .lUe.Jion of the 

tveatnient of taxes on Income other than ( ‘ 

we have suggested in paraprapli 9 ahove. should he I ed» .d. A 
stated in pjifagraph T, sometlting may have to he detlm ted rmn tin 
proceeds oi these taxes, in the first instam-o. on account «d t .m- 
tral ” charges, if any. 

AVe are agreed that such taxes should -till he collected fiom die 
whole of British India hy one centralised administratne m.vvicc. 
Most of us are also of the opinion that uniformity of late -ItotjUl l»e 
maintained, since variations of rate may lead to unforltinaie ccouo- 
mic consequences, such as discrimination hctwccu itidu'^tiic'. jn 
different Provinces. Some of ns take the ojqmsite view. h<uh heean-- 
of the constitutional difficulty monlioned hehtw atul hccaui-e of the 
difficulty of securing uniformity in all Fnits. The suhieet is clearly 
one to which the Expei’t Committee shonhl devfite mui'h attention. 


In any ease, we are all of the opinion that the net jnoceed** 
should, subject to tlie sj)eeial ])rovisions mentioned helow, he re- 
distributed to the Provineos, On any other basis it will he im- 
possible to secure, even ultimately, a uniformity of Federal hut dens 
as between the Province.s and the federating Stales, or 1»» avoid a 
clash of conflicting interests in the Federal J-iegis1at\ire wheti there 
is a question of raising or lowering the level ol taxation. The dis- 
ti'ihution oi the proceeds of Tneomo-tax aimmg tin* Pinvinee'i (evtoi 
though there may initially he ernuitervailing Conlrihnlioio; to the 
Federal Government, as proposed in the next paragraph) !nav also 
form a verj' convenient means of alleviating tlie burden of two nr 
three of the Provinces which, under the. present svstem, are uni- 
versally admitted to he poorer than the othor.s, AVi'th this in view, 
the Expert Committee should reeommend hy what eriteria the 

proceeds of Ixrcome-tax should he allocated aniong the Provinees 

whether, for example, on the basis of collcelion or origin, or 
according to population, or by some other method or eomlmiation 
of methods. 


Those of us who reeommend that Ineomo-tax shnnld be collected 
by one agency at a uniform rale to be fixed bv the Federal I.e^isla- 
ture, thoiigh the proceeds are distributed to the ITnits, reoo<vnise that 
we are, of course departing from the principle— to whicirwe crouc- 
rally attach considerable importance— that the right (n inmose ami 
administer a tax should be vested in the antl.orrtv wluch’i'^es 
the proceeds. Tins seems to us inevitable; but the difficnltv iinhrht 
be met, at all events paiiially, if the Federal Finance Vriin.fer 
before introducing any proposal to vary the Incomo tjiv ’ ' 

required to conswU Probivkal PiiianM IKniS Tl„ I ’ 7” 

vn tta Metol Legistee. wlvaa Btti! 
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should follow the procedure to he laid down for other Central " 
legislation affecting directly only British India. 

A further point arising in connection with Income-tas, of such 
complicated nature that we are unable to make a definite recom- 
i^ndation regarding it, is the possibility of empowering individual 
Provinces, if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the proceeds of, 
a tax on agricultural incomes. We suggest that this point might be 
referred to the Expert Committee for investigation. 

16. Provincial Contributions. — "We have, subject to certain reser* 
vations, proposed the allocation to the Provinces of the proceeds of 
taxes on Income, without, so far, any corresponding reinforcement 
for the Eederal Government. If the Expert Committee unexpected- 
ly found that Eederal resources were such as to give a secure prospect 
of recurring revenues sufiScient to meet this loss immediately (and 
also a loss in respect of the heads dealt with in paragraph 17 below), 
many difliculties would, of course, be removed. But, on the pro- 
visional basis set out in paragraph 4, we are bound to assume that 
there may be a substantial Federal deficit, due to the allocation of 
Income-tax to the Provinces. The deficit, in so far as it arises from 
the above cause, should, we suggest, be met by Contributions from 
the Provinces, to be divided between them either on the basis of 
their respective revenues or of population, or according to some 
other defined method. The Expert Committee should consider what 
is the most appropriate basis. This basis need not necessarily be the 
same as that on which the Income-tax proceeds are distributed. 
Differentiation between the two methods might be used as a means 
of partially adjusting the burden on Provinces which are specially 
hard hit by the existing distribution of resources between them. 

We further propose that, not merely should it be the declared 
object of the Federal Government, as its position improves, to 
reduce and ultimately extinguish these Contributions, but the con- 
stitution should specifically provide for their extinction by the 
Federal Government by annual stages over a definite period, say, 
ten or fifteen years. 

17. States’ Contributions . — ^In the scheme joroposed above, the 
Federal burdens will be spread over all the Units of the Federation 
in a precisely similar manner except for: — 

(a) The above-mentioned Contributions from the Provinces, 
until such time as they are ^ally abolished ; 

(b) such direct or indirect contributions as are, or hare 
been, made by certain States, of a kind which hare vo 
counterpart in British India ; and 

(c) varying measures of immunity in respect of Customs 
and Salt enjoyed by certain States. 

We now turn 'to consider what the States’ contributions are, or 
mav be; but, at the outset, we would lay down the general pnnciple 
that, subject to certain exceptions specified below, the direct or 
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indirect contributions from tbe States referred to at (b) should be 
wiped out ijari passu with the Provincial Contributions racntionecl 
in the preceding paragraph. 

18. Cash Contrihutions from States and Ceded Territories. —The 
direct or indirect coiitributions from the States just referred to may 
arise, or are alleged to arise, under the following heads: 

(i) cash contributions; 

(ii) value of ceded territories;*' and 

(iii) contributions in kind for Defence by the maintenance 
of State Porces. 

(i) Cash contributions from States (till recently known as tri- 
butes) have arisen in mauj’^ different wa3’^s, and it has been impo.ssible 
for us to examine the cases of individual States. Nevertheless,^ we 
think that there is, generall}* speaking, no place for contributions 
of a feudal nature under the new Federal Constitution ; and onli’ the 
probability of a lack of Federal resources at the outset prevents our 
recommending their immediate abolition. "We definitely propose 
that they should be wiped out pari passu with the Provincial 
Contributions discussed in paragraph Ifi above. Meanwhile, there 
seem to us to be certain cases in which real hardship is inflicted by 
the relative magnitude of the burden of the cash contributions ; and 
we suggest that it might be possible, without excessive loss being 
thrown on the Federal Government, to remit at once that part of 
any contribution which is in excess of 5 per cent, of the total 
revenues of a State. Apart from this, the circumstances under 
which the contributions have been levied vary so much that it is 
necessary for the Expert Committee to undertake (what it has been 
impossible for us to execute) a detailed examination of each indivi- 
dual case, and, with the above general principles in mind, to express 
an opinion as to what would be equitable treatment for each of the 
States in question. 

(ii) "Without the necessary statistics, we are unable to investi- 
gate in detail the claim of the States that, through having ceded 
territory, some of them will be liquidating a liabilitj’- in respect of 
Federal burdens. Here again we propose that the Expert Com- 
mittee should examine the whole question, and pronounce an opinion 
as to the equities in each individual case. 

19. State Forces. — (iii) Any attempt to assess the financial value 
to the Federation of the State Forces would raise many intricate 
problems into which it has been impossible for us to enter. Close 
consultation with the Military Authorities and with individual 
States would be necessary before any solution of this problem could 
be found. The maintenance and availability of these Forces is at 
present optional for the States concerned; and we think it likely 
that, before any credit was given to a State on account of the Force 


* This term does not include the leased territory of Berar. 
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which it maintains, the Federal Authorities would, at all events, 
wish to prescribe : — 

(a) That the Forces should be efficient according to n 
standard of ivhicli the Military Authorities should be the 
judge, and should also be required for purposes connected 
with the general Defence scheme of India; and 

(b) that these Forces should, by some permanent arrange- 
ment, be made available for services to be determined by the 
competent Military Authorities. 

In any case, we regard this as a separate question which should 
be taken up between the Military and Financial Authorities of the 
Federal Government on the one hand, and the individual States on 
the other. We further think that anj' financial adjustment shoidd 
be a matter of bargaining between the parties concerned, and should 
be treated as a separate matter — ^not on the lines of (a) and (b) of 
paragraph 17. 

20. Maritime States and Kashmir . — These States, being on the 
frontiers of India, are in a special position as regards the question of 
external Customs duties. Here again, we feel that it is impossible 
to deprive States of revenue of which tliej’’ are already in possession. 
One principle which we would lay down is that, in all cases, the 
Import tariff at the States’ Ports should be not less than that at 
Ports in the rest of India. The question whether Maritime States 
should agree to the administration of Customs at their Ports being 
taken over by the Federal Department is obviously one of great 
importance, but hardly comes within the sphere of our enquiry. 

Our general conception of the problem is that the Treaties or 
agreements, which vary widely in the dift’ei’ent cases, must be taken 
as they stand, and that any decision as to what are the existing 
rights of a State, in those instances in which they are now in di.?- 
pute, should be determined separately, with the least possible delay, 
and not by the Expert Committee. We think, however, that the 
latter should investigate the position in each State on its ascertained 
existing rights, and should express an opinion as to what commuta- 
tion it would be worth while for the Federal Government to offer to 
the State for the extinction of any special privilege which it now 
enjoys. In doing so, the Committee might allow for any contribu- 
tions of special value which a State may be making to the Federal 
resources. With this opinion before them, we think it should i® 
left to the Federal Authorities, if they think fit, to negotiate witn 
each State for the surrender of existing rights. The Expert Com- 
mittee should also attempt to determine what, in the absence ot au^ 
such surrender, would be the amount which Federal revenue^ o.- 
owing to the existence of the .special right of the State; and tii • 
valuation should be taken into account by the Federal Government 
whenever anv question arose, as suggested in paragraph j 

of the Federation’s di.stributing .surplus revenue over the i'Pfiei-'' 

Units. 
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21. Emergency Poii'crs of the Federal Goeernment. — In order to 
ensure that the Federation is not left resotirceless in a grave emer- 
gency, and also to secure the object referred to in' the next para- 
graph, Vi'e regard it as important that there should be an emergency 
power in the Federal Government, with the approval of the Federal 
Legislature, to call for contributions from all the Units of the 
Federation on some principle of allocation to be based on examina- 
tion by the Expert Committee. 

22. Borrowing Powers of the Units and the Security of Post- 
Federation Debt. — In view of the degree of autonomy with which, 
we understand, it is likely that Provinces will be clothed, it seems 
to us that it will probably be inappropriate, at all events as regards 
internal borrowing, that there should be any power in the Federal 
Government to exercise complete control over borrowing by a 
Province. There must apparently be a constitutional right in 
a Province to raise loans in India upon the security of its own 
revenues, leaving it, if need be, to learn bj’ experience that a 
Province with unsatisfactory finances will onlj* be able to borrow, if 
at all, at extreme rates. We would, however, give the Federal 
Government a suitably restricted power of control over the time at 
which Provinces should issue their loans, so as to prevent any 
interference with other issues, whether Federal or Provincial. But, 
although this should be the constitutional position, we think i't 
highly undesirable that, in practice. Provincial borrowings and 
Federal boivowings should be co-ordinated only to this limited 
extent; and we feel little doubt that, as hitherto. Provinces will 
find it desirable to obtain the greater part of their capital require- 
ments through the Government at the Centre. 

It has been suggested that loans, both for the Federation itself 
and for the Units, should be raised by a Federal Loans Board or 
Council, consisting of representatives of the Federal Government 
and of the Governments of the Units and of the Reserve Bank. On 
the other hand, it is argued that an authority of this kind could not 
raise a loan, since it could not pledge the revenues of the country, 
though it might be useful in an advisory capacity when the Federal 
Government was dealing with applications made by Provinces for 
loans. We are of opinion that these suggestions should be examined 
by the Expert Committee, which should be asked to make definite 
recommendations as to the machinery to be set up for arranging 
loans. In doing so, they will no doubt take into account the 
experience of Australia and other countries. 

In order to secure that loans are raised at the cheapest rates, it 
is desirable that the security should be as wide as possible ; and we 
therefore suggest that, in the interests both of the Federation and 
of the Units, all loans raised by the Federal Authority shotild, in - 
the future, like those of the Government of India in the past, be 
secured not only on the revenues of the Federation but also on the 
revenues of the Provinces of British India. To ensiu-e that this is 
not an unreality, it is necessary to have some such provision as is 
proposed in the preceding paragraph, under which there is an 



^timate right in the Federation to call for contributions from the 
.Units. 

There would_ be no objection to federating Indian States, if they 
so desired, obtaining funds from the Federal Government on condi- 
tions similar to those applying to the Provinces, and being eligible 
for representation on the Advisory Board, provided that those 
participating were prepared specifically to recognise this right of 
the Federation to call for contributions from themselves as well as 
from other Units. 


We are of the opinion that there should be no power in the Units 
to borrow externally without the consent of the Federal Government. 

23. Provincial Balances . — ^We consider that, until a Reserve 
Bank has been established, the Federal Government should act as 
banker for the Provincial Governments on a commercial basis; On 
the establishment of a Reserve Bank, Provincial Balances should 
be kept with that institution. 

24. Chief Commissioners' Provinces . — ^It is suggested that the 
revenue and expenditure of these areas, though shown in the 
accounts under separate heads for each area, should fall within the 
scope of the Federal Budget. Generally speaking, we think that 
the States have as great an interest in these areas as has British 
India, and we believe that those areas which are likely to be in 
deficit will probably be foimd to be so for Federal reasons, such as 
special connection with Defence, or, in the case of Delhi, its 
containing the Federal Capital. 


It is, of course, proposed that the North-West Frontier Province, 
which is now a Chief Commissioner’s Province, should become a 
Governor’s Province. There must, however, be a considerable gap 
between the revenue derived from the ordinary Provincial sources 
and the normal expenditure of the Province; and it is proposed 
that this should be filled by a subvention. We contemplate that 
this subvention should be found from the Federal Budget, as the 
causes of the Provincial deficit are intimately linked with matters 
of Federal concern, viz., Defence and Foreign Policy. 


25. Commercial Departments . — Some of us are of the opinion 
that the Railways (and possibly other departments, such as Posts 
and Teleoraphs) should be conducted on such a basis as to secure a 
more complete separation from Federal revenues than is at present 
the case, and that, after paying interest and meeting the charge at 
present incurred by the Government of India ^ in respect of re- 
duction of Railway debt, they should keep tlieir own profits^ and 
should work on a basis which, in the long run, would yield neither 
profit nor loss. From our standpoint it is to be noticed that such a 
plan would involve an important change in the basis of the 
for the existing debt; but the proposal is closely connected mth that 
made at the lait Session of the Conference, that a Statutory Railway 
Authority should be established. It thus raises very important 
constitutional issues which are beyond the province of this 
Committee and must be fullv examined elsewbere. 


sub- 
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26. Proiwsals regarding E.rpcrt Commiiiccs , — The Expert Com- 
niiltee, the appoint men! of Avhich we have rcconiinendocl in 
graph 4 above, will, in our view, have a most important role to 
play. "We anticipate that it miglit Ije (lifllcwlt. to commit to one 
small hotly the examination of all the matters in regard to which 
we have judged that detailed scnitiny will he required. 

We therefore advocate a division of the field of enquiry into two 
parts. The principal object of the first enquiry would he a general 
survey of the problem and an examination of the questions dealt 
with in paragraphs 5 to 17 and 21 to 25 of our Eeport. The second 
enquiry should relate mainly to the States, and would require 
considerable historical researcli in addition to the compilation and 
scrutiny of statistics. Under this head it will be necessary to review 
in detail the questions dealt with in paragraphs 17 to 20 of our 
Eeport. 

We consider that efficiency and promptitude would best he served 
by allotting those two fields of enquiry to two separate Committees, 
the work of which might perhaps be co-ordinated by a common 
Chairman. A precedent for a somewhat similar device can bo 
found in the arrangements made for the work of the Franchise 
Committee and Functions Committee of 1918-19, 

Signed, on behalf of the sub-Committec, 
PEEL. 


St. Jajies’s Palace, Loxdok, 
9t1i October, 1931. 
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FEDERAL STRUCTURE COMMITTEE. 

(Second Session.) 


FOURTH REPORT. 

{For Composition of the Committee, see page 1 of the 2 liird Report.) 

1 The Committee, 'n-hen discussing e subjects covered by this 
Report ris. Defence, External Relations, Financial Safeguards 
and Commercial Discrimination, did not have the advantage ot 
hearing the views of the Muslim members of the British Indian 
Delegation who reserved their opinion on such questions until such 
time'^as a satisfactoiy solution had been fonnd of the problems 
which confronted the Minorities Committee. Some other repre- 
sentatives of minorities similarly reserved their opinion. 

Defesce. 

2. Our consideration of the question of Defence in its constitu- 
tional aspect is based on the principle enunciated in the Defence 
Bub-Committee at the last Session that “ The Defence of India 
must, to an increasing extent, be the concern of the Indian people, 
and not of the British Government alone.” 

3. The view was strongly put forward by some members that no 
true responsibility for its own government will be conferred on 
India unless the subject of Defence (involving, of course, the con- 
trol of the Army in India, including that of the British troops] is 
immediately placed in the hands of an Indian Ministry responsible 
to an Indian Legislature, with any safeguards that can be .shown 
to be necessary. 

4. The majority of the Committee are unable to share this view. 
They consider that it is impossible to vest in an Indian Legislature 
during the period of transition the constitutional responsibilitj’’ for 
contrmling Defence, so long as the burden of actual responsibility 
cannot be simtiltaneously transferred. 

5. The majority of the Committee therefore reaffiim the conclu- 
sion reached in the Committee at the last Session that ” the assump- 
tion by India of all the powers and responsibility which have 
hitherto rested on Parliament caimot be made at one step and that, 
during a period of transition, the Governor-General shall be res- 
ponsible for Defence,”* being assisted by a “Minister” of his 
own choice responsible to him and not to the Legislature. 

6. At the same time there is no disagreement with the view that 

“Lust be deeply concerned with many aspects 
of Defence, It is undeniable that there can be no diminution of 

Second Report of the Federal Structure sub- 
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') Ilu' view \vi»> put icMwaul tluit, wliilo >ui'ply for tlio tlok'iicc 
sluniia not In* to \\w annual voto ol tlio liC^rislaiUK*. 

MoreouK-nt slnmM lu* M.njrht at tin* outM-t on a ln>sn* tiiruvc tor suoU 
.xpoiulitun* t.n- a p.*rio,l ol. say. liyo yoavs ^u ^oot t<. pout vovn-a- 
l>v tilt* lA's:i?latuvo and n*pn*st‘ntativ«*s of tin* (.rown at tin* t*nd ot 
stlfli neviod, witli >pf‘i'ial powers in tin* (toveniov-tioJierai to nn-nr 
exneiulituro in ra-e'i of i*nu*v<:eneies. 'I'lu* details of any sueli plan 


sitouid reecivi* furtliei eaieful exainiiiation. 


1 v\T j; j! x.u . 11 1; i..n 1 oN s . 


1(1. Vorv similar eon'^iderations to tlite^e L'overjnnj: tin* eon^ti- 
tntional treatment «d Defem-e apply in tlie ease of the subject tn 
Kxtevnal Relations, and in poiu.m! the views expre"ed hy metnhers 
ut the Committee on this subject i«dlowed elo'cly tlieir cipinions 
lecarditio tlie constitutional provisions in relation to Defence. lit 
pmtieular the majority «M tbe I'ommiitet* ieaSii>iii the view lalieii 
in the Second Report of the suh-('onnnittee (paiasrraph 11) that the 
(jovenuu'-Getteval should lie responsihh* for External Relations. 


11. There is, however, a diflieulty in eonnei-tinn with ]*ixtenml 
Relations whieh hardly arises in the ease of Defenee, vl:., that oi 
defininjr the eontent of the suhjeel. The reserved snhjeet oi 
External Relathms would he eontiued primarily to the stihjeet of 
political relations with eountries external to India and relations 
with the frontier Iraets, Commereiul. eeonomie and other relations 
would fall primarilv within the purview of the T/eirislatiire and of 
31inisters responsihle thereto; in so far, however, as (ptestions of 
the latter eharaetev mi<;ht veaet on jioHtieal tjucstions, a sjiecial 
responsihility will devolve ujion the tlovprnor-Gcn«*ral to sectire- 
that they are so handled as not to eonfliet with his resjionsibility for 
the control of external relations. There will aeeordingly bp*i»eed 
for close co-operation, liy whatever nreaus may prove through, 
experience most suitable for sceuring it, betwib'u the Minister 
holding the portfolio of “ Kxtenial Relntion.s ” and his colleagues 
the “ responsihle ” Ministers. ^ 


12. Some misunderstaudiug may have heeu caused by the de- 
scription, in paragraph 11 \ii) of the suh-CommittoD\s second 
Report, of External Relations as including “ Relations with the 
Indian Slates outside the Eederal sphere As set out in the Piinie 
Minister’s declaration at the elose of the Inst Session, “ The cou- 
uection of the State.s witli the Federation will remain subject to 
the basic principle that in regard to all matters not ceded bv them 
to the Federation their relations will be with the Crown* actino* 
through the agency of the Yieeroy ”. 


Fix.\jcciat. Sai-'egttauds. 

13. In paragraph 11 of their Second Report the sub-Committee- 
m recording the general agreement^ to which reference has been 
made in an earlier paragraph of tins Report, that the assumption 
by India of all the powers and responsibility which have hitherto^ 
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Tested on Parliament cannot be made at one step, recorded tie 
consequential opinion tbat^ during a period of transition in certain 
situations wbicb may arise outside the sphere of the Besemd 
bubjects, the Governor-General must be at liberly to act on his 
own responsibility, and must be given the powers necessary to 
implement his decision. And in paragraphs 14 and 18 to 20 of 
the^ same Beport, they then proceeded to indicate in some detail 
them view of those situations in the financial sphere for which 
such special provision would be necessary. The proposals in this 
connection were, in the view of some members of the Committee, 
based upon the following fundamental propositions: — 

(1) that it is essential that the financial stability and 
credit of India should be maintained,* 

(2) that the financial credit of any country rests in the 
last resort upon the confidence of the investor, actual and 
potential ; 

(3) that one result of the connection which has subsisted 
between India and the United Kingdom has been that her 
credit in the money markets of -the world has hitherto been 
in practice closely bound up with British credit; and 

(4) that a change in her constitutional relations with the 
United Kingdom which involved a sudden severance of the 
financial link between the United Kingdom and India would 
disturb confidence and so place the new Indian Government 
and Legislature at a grave disadvantage. 

14. The proposals designed to avert such a situation have been 
further discussed at the Committee’s present Session. While some 
members consider that in present circumstances the proposals in 
paragraphs 18 to 20 of the Second Eeport may not prove sufScient, 
others have advanced the view that they erred on the side of caution, 
and that since there was no ground for postulating imprudence on 
the part of the responsible Executive and Legislature of the future, 
nothing further was required in order to ensure financial stability, 
in addition to the normal powers of veto which would vest in the 
Governor-General, than the establishment, pending the creation by 
the Indian Legislature of a Beserve Bank, of a statutory advisory 
Council, so constituted as to reflect the best financial opinion of 
both India and London, which would be charged with the duty of 
examining and advising upon monetary^ policy. (Some of those 
who took this view were of opinion that it might not be necessaw 
for the (Statutory Advisory Council to remain in existence after the 
Beserve Bank has been' established.) It was, however, suggested 
by those who held such views that it might be advisable to provide 
that in the event of the rejection by the Legislature of the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for the raising of revenue in any given year, the 
provision made for the last financial year should continue auto- 
matically to be operative. 

Some members again, who had not participated in thc^ Com- 
mittee’s earlier discussions, went further in their objection to 
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the financial safeguards, and expressed themselves as un-wilhng 
to contemplate any limitations upon the pows of an 
IFinance Minister to administer his charge in full responsibility to 
the Legislature, on the ground that a constitution which did not 
concede complete control of finance to the Legislature could not 
be described as responsible government, and that derogation trom 
complete control would hamper the finance Minister in the dis- 
charge of his duties. 


15. The majority of the Committee adhere to the principles 
enunciated in their previous Report. They feel strongly that if 
the attitude of caution with which they approached this question 
last January was justified — as they are convinced by the considera- 
tions stated in paragraph 13 of this Report that it was — ^the finan- 
cial crisis which has since overwhelmed both the United Kingdom 
and India in common with so many other countries has still further 
reinforced its necessity. They feel further that in the conditions 
of complete uncertaintj' and instability now so widety prevailing, 
it would serve no useful practical purpose here and now meticulously 
to examine or to attempt to decide upon the precise means to adopt 
to ensure and command confidence in the stability of the neiv order, 
and a safe transition to it from the old. The majority of the Com- 
mittee therefore record it as their view that the conclusions reached 
in the Committee’s Second Report form an appropriate basis for 
approach to the task of framing the constitutional definitions of 
the powers and interplay in the sphere of finance of the various 
elements which will compose the Federal Authority which they 
envisage, and that it would be premature at this stage to attempt 
to elaborate the application of these conclusions. "V^ile they are 
prepared to explore more fully the suggestion of an Advisory 
Finance Council, they cannot on the basis of the discussion that 
has taken place commit themselves to the view that such a Council 
would adequately secure the effective maintenance of confidence in 
the credit of India, which must be the essential test of the measures 
necessary iu the sphere of finance. 


CoiniEnciAL Discrimination. 

16. On this subject the Committee are glad to be able to record 
a srrbstantial measure of agreement. They recall that in paragraph 
22 of their Repoi-t at the last Conference it was stated that there 
was general agreement that in matters of trade and commerce the 
principle of equality of treatment ought to be established, and that 
the Committee of the whole Conference at their meeting on January 
19th, 1931, adopted the following paragraph as part of the Report 
of the Minorities sub-Committee : — 

“ At the instance of the British commercial community' 
the principle was generally agreed that there should be no 
discrimination between the rights of the British mercantile 
community, firms and companies trading in India, and the 
rights of Indian horn subjects, and that an appropriate Con- 
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the freedom of aciion of Ihe future ludmu Lofrislature n V 

what it misrht re{xavd as the legitimate oeououue lutercsts of India. 
^hfcoSttee "lo not think" that these fears are ycll-founclerl 
Lv industries can he protected and unfair competition ])cnalised 
without the use of discriminatory measures, rhe Commi tec arc. 
however, of opinion that it should he made clear that where the 
Legislature has determined upon some system ’ 

sul^sidies for the purpose of encouraging oeal V; / ^ ’ 

to attach reasonahle conditions to any such J^om 
is fully recognised, as it was recognised in ]•>-■> hy the 1‘iNteinal 
Capital Committee, and is recognised to-day hy tlie practic-e of the 
Government of India itself. 


21. It should however also he made clear that honnties or subsi- 
dies, if offered, would he availahlo to all who were willing to 
comply with such conditions as may he nrescrihed. The principle 
should he a fair field and no favour. Thus a good deal was said 
in the course of the discussion of the need for onahling Indian 
concerns to compete more etiectivoly with larger and longcr-ostah- 
lished businesses, usually under Britisli managonient and financed 
with British capital. Where the larger luisiness makes use of 
unfair methods of competition, the general law should he siinicicnt 
to deal with it ; but many members of the Committee were impressed 
with the danger of admitting a claim to legislate, not for (he 
purpose of regulating unfair competition generally, hut of destroy- 
ing in a particular case the competitii-e power of a large industry 
in order to promote the interests of a smaller one. 


A view was expressed by some memhers, with reference to this 
and the preceding paragraph, that so far ns the grant of bounties 
and subsidies is concerned it must he within the competence of the 
Legislature to confine them to Indians or companies with Indian 
capital. 


17. 


The position of others was that set out at the end of paragraph 


22, With regard to method, it appears to (he Committee that 
the constitution should contain a clause prohihifing legislative or 
administrative* discrimination in the matters set out above and 
defining those persons and bodies to whom the clause is to apply 
A completely satisfactory clause would no doubt he difficult to 
^ame, and the Committee have not attempted the task themselves 
They content themselves with saying that (despite the conirarv 

thtTv Statutory Commission in paragraph 156 of 

meir Report) they see no reason to doubt that an experienced 
Par lamentary draftsman would he able to devise an adequatraSd 
jrkahle formula, which it would not be beyond ?hrcoTpetence 

tn interpret and make effective. With^reeard 

0 the persons and bodies to whom the clause will annlv - 

suggested by some that the constitution should define thosl’pLons 


- 
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the Convention, if made, should be scheduled to and become part 
of the Constitution Act. It was, however, pointed out that such 
a detailed Convention would be more appropriately made between 
the United Kingdom and the futiu-e Indian Government when the 
latter was constituted, and that, in any event, it seemed scarcely 
appropriate in a Constitution Act. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee are of opinion that an appropriately drafted clause might 
be included in the Constitution itself, recognising the rights of 
persons and bodies in the United Kingdom to enter and trade with 
India on terms no less favourable than those on which persons 
and bodies in India enter and trade with the United Kingdom. 

■ 26. In conclusion, there was general agreement (subject to the 
view of certain members, set out at the end of paragraph 17), to 
the proposal that property rights should be guaranteed in the 
constitution, and that provision should be made whereby no person 
can be deprived of his property, save by due process of law and 
for public purposes, and then only on payment of fair and just 
compensation to be assessed by a Judicial Tribunal. In the case 
of the States, this principle may need some modification to avoid 
conflict with their internal rights. A provision of the kind con- 
templated appears to the Committee to be a necessary complement 
of the earlier part of this Report. Such a formula finds a place 
in many constitutions, and the“form used in the Polish Constitution 
seemed to the Committee to be specially worlJiy of consideration. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 
SANKET. 

St. James’s Palace, London. 

27th 'November, 1931. 
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Conuiiitiee ol the \\huh ^ ^ ^ u, . v,;- *'!•'' 

"'”* X'r,vW.-l. ,% .--uliat ... -.1.. -.... •■:'•> 


the CouuiiiUee ol uic ^ j., *'!•'' 

Tm ovi^hM. v:«. i'zHkl 

co-opcrami^ of V'', m Jn l««ii'» -it \\n'. r.* < ‘ ' 

vvorLg of vospouMUe govevun^m ^ . .^,. 

the new coiisUUitiou 'V’” ; • \ I mhf jx-i ’!<•• - ^-i 

Itat parti.nhnK ae^ivahW tl.ul ..in«‘ 

come to WtnVon llu- )n».V'v i-.mnnnuun-^ nt -t.l. t • ... • •••• ^ ^ 

consiaevntion of the whole .jne^tnou jn tW - \ 

veconnnemtea that - the (Vintev.-nn- ^honM x.v.^ut . . > ,... -■ ■ ^ 

it was aesirahle that an aewetm-m «}.on 

shonia ho veaehed uinl that tin* n.-onalmn. 4ao;.-. .. .. 

hetwcen the vepre'eiitative- i oni enieo. nith tn.- s<>;»;. . >... • < 

vesnlt of their efi'ovt^ .houhl 1... tej-ft J.4 (.> tl- •• ••. ‘> ■ 

next static of these nei>(ni;»tii«n'., 

2. The Committee rc'nmed it.- iteljh.-iati..;;- ..j. ‘J'.Mi ■' 
and mot snhscuvietitly ott I't •l••t‘•hl•l. >tit ’“h* r l-itii .'«■■*.• • 
her. It had the a'."i.:tanee in it« di'< n..'!"iiv i.* {].<• i. j.t. • 

of the Congress Party. 

3. At the fii>l meeting of the se^nmed (‘ointnif *-.- ot* 2''t!! >< ;<» 
tenihev it was repotted that iiihntiial negottatioii'- %\> t'' p’.-i 
between eertaiu ot the eomiunntti*-.. tom ••tio-d. and .!!!••! d.*-.;' •;..!( 
it was nuanimonsly agreed iliat. in oidev •><! ...-ive the.*- so gotr.tt •.<•!!- 
an opportvmity to roaeh a eoiicln.«iun, ll»e (’umniitt. <■ ..ioodd .oiton:!; 
nntil 1st Oetober. th) it< meeting' on that ilay a ttinhei nioiii.n >>: 
adionruniout tintil 'rinir^day. Sth (letidi.-r. to «.nald<. tl,.- i ..ntitf*.:- 
anee of the negoliali«m<, wa< moved by Mr. tt.-uullii ami nn.n»:- 
monsly aceepted. It was agreed that tlie pnddem oi tlje l)epj,...k..d 
Classes and other sm.aller jiiinorities wotild utrm part of tht* < ont» 
innnal problem wjiieh was to be the snbjeet m;»tter of the eonver- 
satioiis. 

4. At the third meeting of the Comntittee on TbttJsilav, Stlj 
October, Mr. Gandhi reported that the iiegolialnnis whieh had taken 
place had nnfortnnately proved ejtlirely abortive, despite the 
utmost anxiety on the ])art of all ecmeerned t«i n-aeb a ‘■ati..f»etorv 
wtcome. After eonsideraldo disetission it was agreed that the 
t..oinmittee should be adjourned for a ftirlhev period to etmlde fresh 
ettorts tobe made to reaeb agreeincnt between the vaimms iutere^s 
.ueeteci It was deeidpd in this eonnet-tion llial two srhemes 
le.igneu to overcome the ei.mmunal diflienlties in conneetjon with 
«te portion in the Punjab whieh had iieen prepared bv Sardar 

ooMKleration of Iho Doloffite. Tl.oso sol, o, no. ' ^o H„ " 1 , 

Coimlpss^J t'ommmial problem prepared bv the Indian National 
> ^re.s. to whic-h reference was made by Mr. Gamlhi at the meet- 
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ing of tlie Committee on 8th October, and which was subsequently 
circulated at his request, is printed as Appendix I. 

5. Ifo further meeting took place until 13th jS'ovember. The 
intervening period was devoted to private negotiation. At the 
meeting on 13th November it appeared, however, that despite even* 
effort on the part of the negotiators, it had miortunately proved 
impossible to devise anj scheme of such a character as to satisfy 
all parties. The representatives of the Muslims, Depressed Classes, 
Anglo-Indians, a section of the Indian Christians* and the Euro- 
pean commercial community intimated that they had reached an 
agreement inter se, which they fonnally presented for the consider- 
ation of the Committee, and which is printed as Appendix III to 
this Report. But the course of the discussion on 13th November 
made it clear that the agreement in question was not regarded ns 
acceptatile by the Hindu or Sikh representatives, and that there 
seemed no prospect of a solution of the communal question as the 
result of negotiation between the parties concerned. 

6. The Committee has, in these circumstances, to record with 
deep regret that it has been unable to reach any agreed conclusion 
on the difficult and controversial question which has been the sub- 
ject of its deliberations. 

7. It was agreed at the meeting of 13th November that state- 
ments or proposals which had been submitted by the representatives 
of various interests with the object of finding a satisfactory solution 
of the problem before the Committee or of inviting attention to 
aspects of that problem of special importance to ujo communffy 
they represented, should be appended to the Report of the Commit- 
tee. The docximents in question are accordingly printed as 
Appendices. 

8. During the various discussions suggestions were made that 
the British Govcnimcnt shoxild settle the dispute on its own author- 
ity, These suggestions, however, were accompanied by such 
important reseiwations that they afforded little prospect of any such 
decision securing the necessary harmony in working, hut the Prim? 
Minister, as Chairman of the Committee, offered to act, and giv? 
a decision of temporary validity, if he were requested to do ‘'y 
every member of the Committee signing an agreement to picdg? 
himself to support his decision so as to enable the constitution to a? 
pxit into operation, further efforts for an nll-Indinn settlement hem? 
pursued in the meantime. 

Signed, on behalf of the Committee, 

.1. RAlvrSAT AfACDON.VTJ). 


St. Jajvc.^'s Palarc. Lnntlf>n. 
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APrEN'DlX 1. 

iE FOR A COMMUNAL SETTLEMENT. 


the oonghess scheme for a commuhal sut, 

(CHuInkJ .1 (A. »; Mr. M. K. _ 

m«* it "w ;!■ ' n™»' 

'«Tn t5o\v of Uio lapse of (lie Nolirii Roporl u r. «n»ur • •• ; 
declaro tlio policy of flio CmiRrcs'^ 

Congress believing that in an imlcpenfloni 

ennW bo solved on strictly national line-:, lli t a - tt. . (H • 

particular, and tbc Jfiislini.s and tbo other niinontic'. in ‘ ; '■ 

Expressed dissatisfaction over lUo folution of 

posed ill tbo Nelirii Poport. this Conper- a^^iired the ^ 

lims and other iiiinorilte? that no sohilion th.-rrof in 

stitution rvill bo accejitablo to the Congrerc that doe-, no. r.-- • 

satisfaction to tbo pnrtic.s conceniod.” 

Henco, tho Congrc.ss is procltuled from seitinr: forth any romi.-.nn.-l '-'I’-;* 
tion of tlio communal problem. Hut at this eritiral jiinetiire in the Ji}r;.<rr 
of tho Nation, it is felt that the Working C'ominiltee jhonld riu;g<“- Jer 
adoption by tbo country a solution tbongh cominunal in apjn-aranre, j. t r-* 
nearly national as possible and generally acceptable to the retninnniii* * F'''n« 
eerned. Tho Working Committee, therefore, after full and fri-e tii' 
unanimously passed the following seheme; — 

1. (a) Tho article in tbo constitution relating to rimdamental lligb'*' *".n‘l 
inclvido a guarantoo to tbo eomimniities concerned of the proti flion of ti-'-ir 
cultures, languages, scripts, oduention. profeA«ion .and praclire «if r-ligif-n 
and religious endowments. 

(b) Personal laws shall lio protected by .specific provisions to be rnil.e-i:, d 
in the constitution, 

(c) Protection of political and other riglit.s of minority communities in the 
various Provinces shall ho tho concern and be within the )uri<=dictinn of the 
Federal Govomment. 

2. Tho francliiso shall bo extended to all adult men and women. 

(Note A, — ^Tlio Working Comniitteo is committed to adult fraiicbi'e hy the 
Karachi resolution of tbo Congress and cannot entertain aiiv alternative 
franchise. In view, however, of inisapprelion.sions in some »iuarlers, the Com- 
mittee Wishes to make it clear that in any event tho franchise shall ho uniform 

elcctor.nl roll tho proportion in the popu- 
lation of every community.) ' ‘ 

S”*'” "F""''*"”"" i” ‘A- 

an electoral circles shall ho so doterniinod 

rSl £Saw"“’’- " “ “ Fr«r«?li“S 

the right to contest additional seats! ^ ^ Population with 

ipconsiHwt Ti«i .chem. bpt has heen hy mo hh mt home 

(Tntld.) M.K.G. 
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«»- i" tte Public SccCcc. 

n.i|r.| «' 

soccrnniciif »nd ' JiinKfrrtiL'Ss othw'preJSim”'’ ?' 

It IS touml to be against the best interest of India. 

The Working Committee has adopted the foregoing scheme as a com- 

dfwif on iindilnted'" communalism and nn- 

diUited nationalism. Wlii st on the one hand the Working Committee hopes 
that the whole Nation will endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those 
who take extreme news and cannot adopt it. that the Committee will gladlv 
ns it IS bound to bv the Lahore resolution, accept without reservation an.v 
other scheme, if it commands the acceptance of all the parties concerned. 
Oetobrrmh. 1931. 


APPENDIX IT. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CONGRESS FORMULA OF COMMUNAL 

SETTLEMENT. 


Bli Dr. B. S. iloonjc. 


On behalf of the Hindu JIahasabha. I, as its working president, hereb.v 
expres.s ni.r whole-liearted approval to the assurance given by the Congres.', 
that “ no solution thereof (i.c.. of communal question! in any future con- 
stitution will be acceptable to the Congress that does not give full satisfaction 
to the parties concerned.” 

As for the details of the scheme, of the communal solution. I have to 
suggest ainendmeiits as follows: — 

(T! In clause 1 (o! and (?■) regarding the fundamental rights, the follow- 
ing should be added as (f>: — 


” None shall be prejudiced by reason of his caste or creed in acquir- 
ing or enjoying civil and economic rights including the right of own- 
intp purchasing or disposing of landed estates in the open market, ano 
ofifreedom of choice of any profusion or calling, and aH knws existing 
at present, and acting prejudicially to the enjoyment of these right, 
should automatically 'lapse.’" 


S^the mining of the note as it stands. It the“ fact 

proportiW in population 

of evei'y conununity. 

f3! The danse 3 {1»> should be modified as follows:— • 

That in any scheme of "«'*«"''%Crd"bave’’roSVon^ 
minority community in any Province " seat*, 
lation rtreiigth .and it must have the right to conte.-t ana 

(4! The clause 4 be modified as . ... .^dmi-'ion to any 

(«) Tlmt no per»n .boll te to. 

branch of Public Service merely by reason or in, rei ^ 
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(Jb) That in any Province and in connection with the Central Government, 
•j\ Public Service Commission ho appointed and recruitment to Public Services 
;bo made by such a Commission on considerations of highest efficiency and 
•qualification available for any particular Service, thereby securing the two- 
dold object of maintaining the Soiwices on a high level of efficiency, and leav- 
ing open a fair field for competition to all communities to secure fair 
representation . 

Minimum qualification will not mahe for efficiency. Public Services con- 
stiUite the soul of Swarajya. Wo cannot afford to put up with less efficiency 
in our Swarajya than at least what prevails at present under British respon- 
sibility. But if we aspire, as wo should, to have our Swarajya prospering in 
■competition with that of Nations of Europe and America, we ought not to 
think lightly of efficiency even with the object of placating this or that _so- 
-called backward community. Considerations, therefore, of maintaining 
-efficiency in administration at the highest possible standard makes it obliga- 
-tory to demand the highest necessary qualification from those who offer them- 
selves for recruitment to Public Services irrespective of considerations of 
•caste or creed. 

(c) That membership of any Community caste or creed should not pre- 
■judice any person for purposes of recruitment, or be a ground for promotion 
■or supersession in any Public Service. 

(5) The clause 5 be modified as follows; — 

That as regards formation of Federal and Provincial Cabinets, political 
■exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions, suitable to the condi- 
tions then existing in the different Legislatures. Therefore without inter- 
fering with the constitutional freedom of party leaders who have to form 
'Cabinets, in the choice of their Ministers, representatives of minorities of 
•considerable numbers should, as far as possible, be included in the formation 
•of Central and Provincial Cabinets. 

(6) The clause 7 be modified as follows : — * 

As is freely and unreservedly admitted by no less a person than Sir Shah 
Nawaz Bhutto, a most influential representative of the Sind Muslims in the 
■Round Table Conference, in his interview published in the Times of India, 
.August 1st, 1931, " question of separation of Sind is not the creation of out- 
side politicians, nor is it a part of communal politics.” Therefore the ques- 
-tion should have no bearing whatsoever on what is known as the problem of 
■communal settlement. It should be considered purely on merit, and it 
■cannot be so considered unless the problem is entrusted for consideration to 
.a Boundaries Commission of experts. If, however, the Government were to 
accept the separation of Sind, ignoring the opposition of the Hindus of Sind, 
who have not been given any representation on this Bound Table Conference, 
and the Hindu Mahasabha, to placate the Muslims, it will then be impossible 
•to resist the claim of Sikhs for accepting their scheme of the partition of the 
j’unjab to satisfy the Sikhs. 

(7) The clause 8 dealing with the question of residuary powers should be 
.modified as follows: — 

That the question of vesting the residuary powers in the federating 
IJnits or in the Central Government is in essence a purely constitu- 
tional problem, and thus the opinion of the constitutional experts 
should prevail. But broadly speaking, it shall be in the best interest 
of the country as a whole that they should be vested in the Central 
Government rather than in the federating Units. A strong Central 
Government is the only s\xre protective agent of the constitutional 
rights and liberties of the federating Units. 

(8) As for the general question of joint versus separate electorates it should 
’bo noted that the scheme of separate electorates was devised for the protec- 
j^n of the minority communi-fcy. A community which is in majority in any 
■^ovince is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand separate electorates. 
iBut the Hindu Mahasabha has a fundamental objection to the system of 

R. T. 


C 
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5. Tlio .‘•linll oinlunly ncU'cjtinto Kiifominrds for Dip protection 

of rclipion, cnlturc niul personal law, and tlio i)roinofion of education, 
lanRuapp. I’liaritalde institutions of the minority connnniiitioa and for their 
'dnp share in prant«-in-aid piven hy the Plate and hy the self-poverning bodies. 

C. Kiijoyineiit. of eivie riphts hy all citizens shall ho pnarantoed hy making 
any net or oini*-'.ion ealenlated to ju'event full enjoyment an ofrence pnnish- 
■ hie hy law. 

r. Tn the formation of Cahinets in the Central Government and Provincial 
‘Government*:, so far as po'.sihle. memhers helonpinp to the lilnssnhnan coni- 
mnnity and other minorities of eonsiderahlo nnniher .shall he included hy 
•convention. 

S. There shall he Ptntntor.v Departments under the Central and Provincial 
•Governments to jireteet minority communities and to promote their welfare. 

9. .Ml eoininunities at present, enjoying re|>resentation in an.v Legislaluro 
throuph nomination or election shall have representation in all Legislature.? 
through ‘•eparate (•leetorat<‘s and the minorilies shall have not less than the 
proportion set forth in tin* .\nnexnre hut no inajorit.v shall ho reduced to a 
ininorit.v or even an er|uality. Provfded that after a lajt.se of ten years it 
will he o]>en to Muslims in Piinjah and llengal and any minority eommuni 
ties in any other Proviiuvs to accept joint electorates, or joint elector.ates 
•with reservation of seals, hy the consent of the comnutnily concerned. 
Pimilarly after the ln|)se of ten ycar.s it will he open to an.v ininorit.v in the 
■Central Legislature to accept joint electoratc.s with or without reservation ol 
?cats with the consent of the community eoncernp<l. 

With regard to the Depressed Clas.se.s no change to joint electorates and 
reserved seats shall ho made until after 20 years’ experience of separate olec- 
torates and until direct adult sutfrage for the community has hoen c.stahlished. 

10. In every Province and in connection with the Central Government 
a Public Pervice.s Commission shall he appointed, and the recruitment to 
tho Public Services, except the proportion, if an.v re.servod to ho filled hy 
nomination hy the Governor-General and tho Governors, shall ho made 
through such Commission in such a way ns to secure a fair representation 
to tho various communities consistently with the considerations of efficiency 
and tho possession of tho necessary qunlificntion.s. Instructions to the 
'Govornor-Genoral and the Governors in tho Instrument of Instructions with 
regard to recruitment shall ho emhodiod to give effect to this principle, and 
for that purpose — to review periodically the composition of tho Services. 

11. If a Bill is passed which, in tho opinion of two-thirds of tho memhers 
of any_ Legislature reprc.sonting a particular community affects their religion 
or social practice based on religion, or in the case of fundamental rights of 
'tho subjects if one-third of tho memhers object, it shall ho open to such 
moinhers to lodge their objection thereto, within a period of one month of 
'tho Bill being passed hy tho House, with tho President of tho House who 
shall forward the same to the Governor-Gonoral or tho Governor, as the case 
may he, and he shall thereupon suspend, tho operation of that Dill for one 
year, upon the expiry of which period he shall remit tho said Bill for fxirther 
consideration h.v tho Legislature. When such Bill has been further considered 
by the Logisl.sturo and the Legislature concerned has refused to revise or 
modify tho Bill so as to meet tho objection thereto, tho Governor-General 
or the Governor, as tho case may ho, may give or withhold his assent to it 
in the exercise of his discretion, provided, further, that tho validity of such 
Bill may ho challenged in tho Supreme Court hy any two members of the 
denomination affected thereby on the grounds tliat it contravenes one of 
'their fundamental rights, 

SPECIAL CLAIMS OF MUSSULMANS. 

A. Tho North-West Frontier Province shall he constituted a Governor’s 
Province on the same footing ns other Provinces ■ndth due regard to the 
mecessary requirements for the security of tho Frontier. 

c2 
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B. Sind shall be separated from the Bombar Presidencr and mndn n 
S°BrSish®lSir“‘'® ^ °° same footing as 5bor Trormccs 

third' Legislature shall bo one- 

^ number of the House, and their representation in the 

SineMre^^^^* *'^'**^* proportion set forth in tho 


SPECIAL CLAIMS OF THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 

A. The constitution shall declare invalid any custom or usage by which 
any penalty or disadvantage or disability is imposed upon or any discrimin- 
fttion IS ^ade against any subject of tho State in regard to the cnjovmcnt 
of cmc rights on account of Dntouchability. 

B. Genero^ treatment in the matter of recruitment to Public Service 
and the opening of enlistmont in the Police and Militavy Service. 

0. Tlie Depressed Classes in the Punjab shall have tiio benefit of tho 
Punjab Land Alienation Act eictended to them. 

D. Bight of Appeal shall lie to tho Governor or Governor-General for 
redress of prejudicial action or neglect of interest by any Executive 
Authority. 

E. The Depressed Classes shall have representation not less than set forth - 
in the Annexnre. 


SPECIAL CLABIS OP THE ANGLO-INDIAN COMMUNITY. 

A, Generous interpretation of tho claims admitted by snb-Cominitteo No, 

VIII (Services) to the effect that in recognition of tho peculiar position of 
the community special consideration should bo given to tho cl.nim for public 
employment, having regard to tho maintenance of an adequate .standard of 
living. ' 

B. The right to administer and control Its ovna cclucationnl institution-., 
t.e., European education, subject fo tho control of the Minister. 

Provisions for generous and adequato grants-in-aid and schol.arshtps on 
tho basis of present grants. . r r 

0. Jury rights equal to those enjoyed by other communitips in Indi.T 
unconditionally of proof of legitimacy and descent and tho right of acenvd 
persons to claim trial by either a European or an Indian jury, 


SPECIAL CLAlblS OF THE EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 

A, Equal rights and privileges to those enjoyed by Indian-born rubj-'C.' 
in all industrial and commercial activities. 

B. Tho maintenance 
trials, and any measure — — - 
cannot bo introduced except with the prcviou 
General. 


of existing rights in regard to procedure of 
or bill fo amend, alter, or mod.iy such a i-; 

veent with the previous consent of the Go... no. 


Agreed by; — , 

HIS HIGHNESS THE AGA KIIAN Oltt-lmi-i 
DR. AMREDKAR (Depressed Cla^-c). 

RAO BAHADUR PANNTR SELVAM GT:d..-.u f .r; 
SIR HENRY GIDNEY fAngle-Indinr.;.. 

SIR HUBERT CARR fEuropenr.v). 
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reasonable ^hen it is remembered that the 'Muslim minority 
Provinces -with a corresponding population, are enjoying 31 per cent. A 
the last Round Table Conference, in o spirit of accommodation, lyo came down 
to 24 per cent. The Muslims, wherever they are a ‘rmie 

In the Punjab they claim to have their majority ensured by Statute. The 
Report observes; "It would be unfair that Muhammadans should 
retain the^very considerable weight-age they now enjoy in 
and that there should at the same time be imposed, in face of ^mdii and bihh 
opposition a definite Muslim majority in the Punjab and in Bengal inalter- 
able bv anv appeal to the electorate.” Moreover, the Muslims ^eni^and for 
this majoritv is made on a basis of separate electorates, which means that the 
other two communities could not even influence the permanent majority, chosen 
as it would be bv constituents swayed by none but communal motives and 
aims. It is a denial of the fundamental rights of a community that it should 
be put in a position which allowed of no peaceful method of appeal agains a 
government that proved itself incompetent or patisan, especially if that gov- 
ernment was so constituted as to stereotype and perpetrate religious differ- 
ences which go back to bitter memories. In view of the claim of the 1 r®®'" 
dent of the last All-India Muslim Conference, we believe that to write the- 
garrison Province of India into the constitution as^ an unalterably Muslim 
Province would be to make the dismemberment of India inevitable. That cmim. 
it will be remembered, was that there should be a “ consolidated Korth-West 
State, witbin or without the British Empire,” consisting of the Punjab, North- 
"West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind. We cannot accept a consti- 
tution which relegates us for all time to the position of an ineffective opposi- 
tion. 

If the Muslims refuse to accept in this Province, where they are in h 
slight majority in population (56 per cent.), anything but their present demand 
of a reserved majority, we ask for a territorial re-arrangeinent which would 
take from the Pnnjab, the Rawalpindi and Multan divisions (excluding Lyall- 
pnr and Montgomery districts). These divisions are overwlielmingly Muslim^ 
ns well as raciafly akin to the North-West Frontier Province ; their inclusion- 
in the Pnnjah is a recent thing, dne to conquest by Ranjit Singb. These- 
overwhelmingly Muslim districts, with a population of seven millions can- 
either form a separate Province, which will give the Muslims another major- 
ity Province, or be amalgamated with North-West Frontier. This re-arrange- 
ment would leave a Punjab of abont sixteen millions in which no single com- 
munily would have an absolute major% and each community would be obliged 
to conciliate the others. If this solution also is unacceptable to our Muslim 
P^ja^ should prefer no change from the present constitution in the 

of Punjab has emanated from Sir 
^ 'I ^^.^o’^ous economic and racial objections and' 

which IS based upon an absolute misunderstanding of the Sikh position The- 
object of any scheme of territorial redistribution should be to satis^ 
the conflicting claims of the Muslims and the Sikhs in the Punjab But thm 
scheme seeis io increase still further the Muslim majority by ft^separation 
of Ambala division from the Punjab and thereby places tbf sSs fn a far- 
worse position than any in which they -would find themselves in the LLinI 
Punjab. It IS therefore entirely unacceptable to the Sikhs o==*®ting- 

We summarise below the nmanimous demands of the Sikli commnnitv for- 

arsafi!’' Wore it Sn b. 


Jrwijatf. 
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coiSi ^ •>■' “ 

Puiab mnv bf «rnS T?®** boundaries of the 

to the P?Snre^fn Predominantly Muhammadan areas 

reconstitute^ Pn«? so as t© produce a communal balance. In this 

of Ss! ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ electorates, Tvith no reservation 

alternatives is acceptable, the Punjab mav be 
nnihinl constituted responsible Central Gorwiiment tiU 

matuat agreement on the communal question is arrived at. 

6. Punjabi sho^d be the official language of the Province. It should be 
optional with the Sikhs and others to use Gurmuldii script if they so desire. 


Central. 

7. The Sikhs should be given 6 per cent, of the total nnmber of seats 
reserved for British India in each of the Upper and Lower Houses. 

8. There should always be at least one Sikh in the Central Cabinet. 

9. In case an Army Council is constituted the Sikhs should be adequately 
represented on it. 

10. The Sikhs have always had a special connection with the Army and 
therefore the same proportion of Sikhs should be maintaind in the Amy as 
before the War. 

11. The Sikhs should have effective representation in the all-India Ser- 
vices and should be represented on Central Public Service Commission. 

12. AU residuary powers should vest in the Central Government. 

13. The Central Government should have special specified powers to pro- 
tect minorities. 

Other Provinces. 

14. The Sikhs should have the same weightnge in other Provinces ns is 
accorded to other minorities. 

General. 

15. The Provincial and Central Government should declare religious 
neutrality and while maintaining existing religious endowments should not 
create new ones. 

16. The State should provide for teaching of Gurmukhi script where a 
certain fixed number of scholars is forthcoming. 

17. Any safeguards guaranteed in the constitution for the Sikhs should 
not be rescinded or modified without their express consent, 

November 12th, 19S1. 


APPENDIX V. 

CUAiMS OF THE HINDU MINORITY OF THE PUNJAB. 

Memorandum by Baja Narendra Nath. 

S’!.? &Sdf s* 
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Minorities in Provinces assumes very great importance. The Hindu minority 
point of view deserves as much, if not greater, consideration than the point 
of view of the Muslim minority. A disregard of Hindu interests will create 
resentment and discontent among a larger number of human beings than a 
disregard of the interests of the Muslim minorities so far as Provincial 
Governments are concerned. The political leaders of different Parties in 
England have declared more than once that the future of the constitution of 
India must create a feeling of security among the minorities. No such feel- 
ing of security will bo produced among the Hindus if the daims put forward 
in the enclosed Memorandum are disregarded. 

The Memorandiim is brief, and therefore does not deal with reasons on. 
which the claims are based. 

1. The Hindus look upon separate electorates as prejudicial to the interests 
of a minority community. But if the constitution must begin with separate 
electorates, and it is not provided that they cease after five yeap, then the 
Hindus want the following clause to he inserted in the constitution: — 

For election to all elected bodies — 

(i) The voters of a minority community shall bo brought on the same 
register with the voters of another minority community if the members 
of tho elected body representing the two minority communities pass 
a resolution or make a requisition to the Head of Government sup- 
ported by a majority of two-thirds of each community severally that 
the change be made. 

(ii) The voters of a minority commrinity shall be brought on the 
same register with the voters of a majority community when tho mem- 
bers belonging to tho minority community in that body pass a resolu- 
tion or make a requisition to tho Head of the Government supported 
by a majority of two-thirds that the change be made. 

(iii) In either case the change shall be made in the election next 
following. 

Although tho Hindu minority is better edxxcated than most of the othex' 
minorities, they object to any plan of referendxxm on this point to the Hindu' 
minority. The proposing of the resolution or the making of the reqxxisition 
referred to in tlie above clause mxxst be left to the discretion of the repre- 
sentatives of the electorates in the elected bodies. 

1 may here mention that the fear of the- Pixnjab Muslims that evcix in 
trac'ts in which Muslims are in a majority, the Hindu minority, on account 
of their intelligence and wealth, will swamp the elections, is xxnfoxxnded and is 
not boime oxxt by the resxilt of elections to the District Board. In districts in 
which Muslims pi'edominate, Hindus fail in elections to the Board. 

Tlie Hindus of the Pxxnjab have no objection to separate electorates fox- 
tho Europeans and Anglo-Indians or for Christians and Depressed Classes. 
I doubt, however, if all these classes in the Pxxnjab want separate electorates.. 
In July last a Conference of Hindus, Sikhs and Christians was held at Lahore, 
which I attended, and resolutions in support of joint electorates were passed. 
On the 11th September last, xvhilst passing through Delhi, an Address was 
presented to me by the Depressed Classes in which they protested against 
their being separated from the Hindus. However, if there has been a change 
in their attitxide and they want separate electorates in the Pxxnjab, I have 
no objection. 

2._ The Hindus of the Pxxnjab want reservation of seats, both in the- 
Provincial Council and the Federal Assembly, in proportion to their popula- 
tion. If special constituencies are retained, as I presume they ■xvill be, only 
such constitxxencies should be reckoned in making xxp this proportion as have a- 
majority of Hindu voters 

I may hero remark, with regard to the popxxlation figures of the Depressed- 
Classes and their proportion in the population of each Province, given at 
page 40 of Vol. I of the Beport of the Statutory Commission,- .tlxat .-Hie figures, 
no longer hold good for the Punjab. Enormous increase has takbn'place.in the- 
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-i.- This extraordinai^' inorcase in thp cnso of k.th ihfn' 

communities has presumably taken place by the absorption of I)..pr,<^^r<l 

P” other hand, a neir religious communitr 
designated Adi-Dharmis is shonm in the census figures for tlje fir^t tiuje 
in the Punjab. This presumably represents the number of D.-preiseil CJiuse-* 
or at least those who want to be separated from other rplisioa*> 

Their num^r is 399,307 or 1-7 per cent, of the total pojiulation of the 
1 rovince. The proportions given in the Simon Report, therefore, cannot 
be taken as a. guide so far as tbe Punjab is concerned. 

3. I understand that a claim about the services has been put fonvard by 
other minorities. They want that a minimum standard of education sboubl 
be fixed with due regard to eflSciency, and that each community should have 

fair and adequate share. The Hindu minority think that a vaguo provi'-ion 
like this will be prejudicial to their interests. A minimum •standard of 
education " with duo regard to efficiency ” alludes to two incompaf ibb' fartors. 
If efficiency has to bo borne in mind, why should the mniisite standard of 
education be lorrP The Bindus want that the constitution should corit.iin 
a direction indicated in para. 105 of Despatch No. 4-1 of the Court of ])inrti>ri, 
dated 10th December, 1834 — “ But the meaning of the eiiartmont ive tabe 
to be that there shall be no governing c.a.ste in India and that whatfvor tf.t-. 
of qualifications may be adopted distinction of mec nnrl rrlg/ion si, nil iihi ?>i‘ 
of the number” 

No one, on account of his caste or creed, should be jirojuditvd in nnv wnv 
for recruitment to Public Services or for promotion to any offiie, (mf a 
proportion, the maximum of wibob may now be found, may Uc n sci vcd for 
a certain nninbor of years to redrc'ss coinmunn! ineqnalitie't and •on't 
backward classes. There is no need for lowering tlio general ^t.'ln(^lr(f of i ft. 
cienci' for all recruits. Tho Government of India have reserved .T1 per rent, 
of the appointments to the Imperial Services for this j.urito-e. -.lo •• rfd * 
should bo adopted with regard to the Provincial and (iuhnrdinoln .''• •'la-e- 
The fi.xnfion of proportions .should not be left to tbe d.-eret.ori of fl.e f-v! o; 
tho E.xocntivo or of tho Public Services Commi.s.''-jon to be appointeri r.y him. 

4. Tho Prime Minister in his speech dated 19th July, 19.11, n- 

follows. framing the constitution, Ilis Majesty’s Goyernr;;-nt feov.-V-r- 

it will bo its dutv to insert provisions guaranteeing to Die varu.iM 
minorities, in .add'ition to political repre-eutation that d.((. fen'.-i e; 
religion, r.nce, sect or caste, shall not tliein'clvc.s cor. -.rifiKe ..u- 
disabilities.” . . r » * 

Tho clause defining fundamental rights is .all right, but I •’!.;•• 

addition of the following words;— -r. : 

and .shall not prejudice anyone m the eterri .e an . < .'! ,-f . 

civic and economic rights.” 

<See pans. 3 of the last Report of tho Minorities ) 

Korember ISih, WSl. 


APrKNmx VI. 

MEMORANDUM. 
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increasing desire for the assertion of communal difference in various depariv 
ments of public administration. The Sabha also thinks that this principle- 
is uiisuited to responsible Government in which preferences based on com- 
munal distinctions are out of place. In the working of responsible Government 
full freedom should be given for the gr-owth of healthy adjustments satisfactory 
to the desire of minorities to take their proper place in the public life of the 
country. These adjustments, however, are born of experience and are the 
result of goodwill and uirderstanding, which must have some^ time given to 
them to assert themselves. The Sabha, therefore, is of opinion that the 
future Swaraj in India should be laid on sound lines and no arrangements 
should be made here which will have the result, as experience shows, of 
increasing the communal tension, or of keeping the minorities in isolated 
compartments from one another or from the majority community. The 
Sabha. therefoi'e. wishes to state that the following principles should be kept 
in view in framing any constitution for India: — 

(«) That there shall be uniformity of franchise for all communities 
in each Province. 

(b) That elections to all the elective bodies shall be by mixed elec- 
tor. ates. 

(cl That there shall be no reservations of seats on communal con- 
siderations on airy of the elective bodies and educational institutions. 
But to start with, if a minority community in any Province were to 
demand a reservation of seats, such reservation may be granted only 
in the Legislatures for a short period. 

(rfl That the basis of I’epresentation of different communities shall 
be uniform, such as voting strength, taxation or adult population. 

(c) That in no circumstances diall there be any i-esen^ation of seats 
in favour of any majority conununity in any Province. 

(/) That the redistribution of Provinces in India, if and when neces- 
sniy. shall be made on merits in the light of principles capable of a 
general application with due regard to administrative, financial and 
other similar considerations. 

(p) That no new Provinces shall be created with the object of giving 
a majority therein to any particular community so that India may 
be evolved as one united nation, instead of being subdivided into Muslim 
India, Sikh India, Christian India and Hindu India. 

2. Regarding the Muslim demand for separation of Sind, the Hindu 
Mahasahha. while agreeing to the principle of redistribution of Provinces 
as stated above in Section 1, sub-section 2, is opposed to it for the following 
reasons : — 

{a) The creation of any new Provinces primarily or solely with a view 
to increase the number of Provinces in which a particular community 
shall be in majority is fraught with danger to the growth of sound 
patriotism in the country and will contribute to the growth of a senti- 
ment favouring the division of India into different groups according 
to differences of religion. 

(bl Redistribution of any Province without the consent and agreement 
of the two communities, Hindu and Muslim, is likely to increase the 
area of communal conflict and endanger the relations between the two 
communities not only in that Province, but throughout India. The 
Hindu community in Sind is against such separation. 

(cl Separation of Sind will.jiot only be financially a costly proposition, 
but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement. Besides, it will deprive the people of Sind of the many 
undeniable benefits of -their association with the more advanced people 
of the Bombay Presidency in their economic as well as their political 
development. 

(d) Sind, if separated, may not be able to bear the financial burden 
of carrying on a separate administi-ation without help either from the- 
Central or the Bombay Government. 
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f particularly in 

separation, at any rate L loL years ' til coL"! ^ 

"Provinces and BalucMstan^o^'tho°sanfif^^^ the North-Western Frontier 
Hindu Mahnsabha has ""I other Provinces, the 

sharo fn /hf pSw?J Muslims an adequate 

t orn Services of the State, the Hindu Mahasabha holds that 

bo oLn tl i representation in the Public Service, which must 

T ^ ^ commumtiOB on the basis of merit and competency, ascertained 

through open competitive tests. Ji o'-” 

„ regards tho Muslim demand that no Cabinet, either Central or 

irovincial, shall bo formed without there being a proportion of Muslim 
ill misters, tlio Hindu Maiinsabha cannot approve of the proposal, as it is a 
negation of the wholesome principle of joint responsibility of tho Cabinet. 

In tho future responsible Government tho Cabinet will be formed by the Chief 
Minister selecting his own men, as in other self-governing countries. Tho 
Hindu Mahasabha, therefore, is of opinion that nothing shall be done to 
fetter his freedom to make his own selection of his colleagues on the Cabinet. 
Ho will naturally select such colleagues irrespective of their communities as 
will ensure strength and stability to tho Cabinet. 

6. As regards representation of minorities in the Legislatures, Central 
or Provincial, the Hindu Mahasabha stands for joint electorates, and a 
temporary provision for, say, tho lifetime of tho next two Legislatures, for 
reservation of seats for the minorities on the basis of their adult population 
or their voting strength, whicliever shall be favourable to them. The system 
of reservation shall automatically disappear after the lapse of the period 
fixed. 

7. Begarding tho demand for vesting residuary powers in the Provincial 
Governments, tho Hindu Mahasabha cannot agree to it, and stands for 
strong Central Government. 

8. The Hindu Mahasabha stands for full religious liberty, i.e., liberty of 
belief, worship, observance, propaganda, association and education to bo 
guaranteed to all communities alike, provided these rights are not exercised 
in such a way as to be provocative, offensive or obstructive to others. 

9. The Hindu Mahasabha believes in the potency of joint electorates to 
further the cause of evolution of India as one united nation, but the 
Muslims believe that they cannot do without separate electorates the Hindu 
Mahasabha will be reluctantly obliged to agree to it provided that the 
Muslims adhere to the Lucknow Pact, and its provisions are not contravened 
or exceeded. The Hindu Mahasabha is of tho opinion that it would be 
unfair to allow the Muslims to take afl tho benefits given to them under 
that arrangement for separate electorates, and also to claim other concessions. 

10. The above statement is without prejudice to the Hindu .Mob^Hi»'® 
contention that tho Muslims in India, having regard 

strength and other circumstonces, are not a minority of f 
League of Nations has in view when it considers the claii^ nnd 

The Muslims in India are a numerically strong, well organised, vigorous and 
uote^ bod? Vth great facilities for self-development. There are other 
niinorities ifke the Depressed Classes, pnstians, Pnrsees, 
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-very threshold of a new constitution, besides the Snbha is and always has 
^een willing that all minorities, including the Muslims, which require special 
protection in the matter of religion, education and culture, should have the 
'fullest opportunities for self-development, self-expression and self-protection. 
On a perusal of the arrangements made hy the League of Nations in' the 
cose of many minorities in new provinces formed in Europe after the War, 
it will he clear that in no case have any claims been allowed like those the 
.Muslims are putting forward in India. 

11. The Sahha is willing that the whole of the Hindu-Muslim problem 
■should be referred to individuals, or to a body like the League of Nations, 
who have dealt with such questions in the past, and have experience of them 
in other countries. It is necessary that the Hindu-Muslim problem should he 
examined by impartial men, who have experience of such questions, and who 
will have the courage to solve them with impartiality. 

12. The Hindu Mahasahha here feels the need of emphasising the point 
that the League of Nations, while providing for full legitimate protection to 
the minorities in matters concerning their religion, culture and social customs, 
has scrupulously refrained from discriminating the nationals of a State on the 
'basis of their religions, cultures or languages, as is demanded by the Muslims 
of India in the public administration of the country, where, according to the 
League of Nations, principles of freedom and equality in the political, 
>economic and legal spheres should prevail. 

The Sahha concludes this statement hy saying that in the solution of this 
communal question the caution must ever be borne in mind which was voiced 
%y an expert of the League of Nations who was called upon to examine the 
minorities question, in his report as follows: — 

“ It seems to me obvious that those who conceived this system of 
protection (of minorities) did not dream of creating within certain 
States a group of inhabitants who would regard themselves as per- 
manently foreign to the general organisation of the country 

We must avoid creating a State within a State, we must prevent the 
minority from transforming itself into a privileged class, and taking 
definite form as a foreign group instead of becoming fused in the 
society in which it lives. If we take the exaggerated conception of 
the autonomy of minorities to the last extreme, these minorities will 
become a disruptive element in the State and a source of national 
disorganisation.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT BY DR. B. S. MOONJI. 

This is a statement supplementary to the statement that was presented 
to the Conference during the last session. 


FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS. 

1. The Hindu Mahasahha stands for making provision in the constitution 
■for full protection of the different cultures, religions, languages, script and 
personal laws of the different minorities. 

2. As for civic and economic rights none shall be prejudiced hy reason 
of his caste or creed in acquiring or enjoying those rights which should 
expressly include the rights of owning, purchasing or disposing of landed 
properties in the open market without any restrictions of any kind what- 
soever and of freedom of choice of any profession or calling. All laws 
■existing at present in India based on caste discriminations similar to those 
existing in Kenya based on colour prejudices, and are acting prejudicially 
-to the enjoyment of these rights, should automatically lapse. 

That no person shall he under any disability for admission to any branch 
-of public service merely by reason of his religion or caste. 
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RECRUmfENT TO PUBLIC SERVICES. 

of recruitment to public services, there should bo- 
n Commission m e\-eiy province and in connection 

Central Government, The recruitment to public services should 
^ commission on considerations of highest efficiencv and 

particular service, bv ojen 
0 ^^?! wil* t^o-fold ob/ect of maintaining the sen-ices 

^ efiBciency and leaving open a fair field of competition to all 
communities to secure fair representation. 

Minimum qualifications ivill not make for efiScicncy, The public services 
crastitute the soul of Self-Government. It u-ill not be safe to have less 
^ciency m administration than at least irhat prevails at present under 
British responsibility; but if the aspiration ho, as it should bo, to have our 
self-goveniment in India prospering in competition ivith that of the nations 
of Europe and America it ivill not do to think lightly of efficiency even 
with the object of placating this or that so-callcd backward coinmiuiity. 
Considerations therefore of maintaining efficiency in administration at tho 
highest possible standard make it obligatory to demand tho highest necessary 
qualifications from those who offer themselves for recruitment to public 
services, irrespective of caste or creed. 


FRANCHISE. 

4. As for Franchise it may be made as o.vteiisive ns possible but it .should 
be uniform for all communities in each province irrespective of the f.act 
whether it does or does not reflect in the electoral roll the proportion in 
population of ereiy community in the province. 


ELECTORATES. JOINT OR SRPAR.VTK. 


o. As for the general question of joint versus separate electorate.! it 
should be noted that the scheme of scpar.ate elcrrorate.s wn.s devi-f'»l for tie' 
protection of a minority community. A community wliich is in majority in 
any province is not therefore legitimately entitled to demand si^par.-ite eb-'- 
torates. But the Hindu M.ah.nsabba 1ms a fiimlami'iital objeelion to tb." 
svstein of separate electorates and thus cannot agree to it for rea-oiri 
have been so eloquently given expresMon to by Sir An.sten Cliainberl.ain :» 
the League of Nations in the following words; — 

“ It was certainfv not the intention of tlio'-e who have d.-ii-'-d fh- 
svstem of tho Jlinorities protection to e.stablish in the mid-f m r. 
nation a coninuinitv which would remain iicrni.anently C'tr.-mg'.^ 
national life. The object of the .Ifinorities treaty was to 'ernr- tba. 
mea.sure of protection and jn.stiee for the Jlinoritie- ahi'o oj. . 
gradually prepare them to be merged in tb" tmn'm.->! cmmnmt;. t.* 
which they belong.” 


In this connection it is ivcll worth quoting wlmt the Or- h r.-f.n .-n!,.?!-..-. 
air. Dendramis, in the Council of the League oi ^!ltmli' Im- ei ^ ^ 

"The authors of the treat!e=.- Olinorities Tr-ati.- t tyd t;'.r /r.;..- b-J 
to create a group of citizens who would coil'-'tueh erijo, ^ 
and privilege.s. Tlu-y had intended equality '7;*' J,', 

the nationals of a state. If privileges were gf..f!' I , 

anv country, inequality would l.e crer.Kri j j; 

the aiajority. The latter would I- opprc--'I by tv; M- ' 

would then be the Majority w!ii-h wo;-.?-, h.-’i'- . 

of the League of Nations." 
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This description will very appropriately apply to the situation in India 
“that will arise if the ^loslem demands arc conceded. It is perhaps _ not 
generally known that the total number of Moslems (about twentj' millions) 
living in the i>rovinces with Hindu Majority is voiy much smaller than that 
of the Hindus (about 30 millions) who live in jn'ovinces with Moslem Majority. 
But the Hindus have always felt the confidence of being able to hold their 
own in competition with their hloslem majorities, without the adventitious 
nids of protection, such ns separate electorates, reservation in services, etc. 

The Constitutional dilliculty that is created by the Moslem demand for 
.sei>avatc electorates cannot be brought to light more vividly than in the 
following words of the I’rime Minister in his speech in the House of Commons 
.in January last; — 

‘‘If every constituency is to ho ear-marked, as to community or 
interest, there will be no room left for the growth of what we consider 
to be purely political organisations which would comprehend all the 

communities, all creeds, all conditions of faith If India is 

going to develop a robust jiolitical life, there must be room for national 
political parties based upon conceptions of India’s interests and not 
upon the concejitions regarding the well-being of any field that is 
smaller or loss comprehensive than the whole of India.” 

But if the Government were still to maintain separate electorates for the 
•majority community in any province, it should at least confer on the niino- 
litics of that province the privilege of demanding joint electorates with the 
majority. If a minority community in any province were thus to elect for 
joint electorates the constitutiojj shoxild provide for the establishment of 
joint electorates in that case irrespective of the consent thereto of the 
majority community. 


PBOTECTION OP MINORITIES. 

G. The Hindu Mahasabha being fundaraentallj' opposed to separate 
electorates, and to provision of protection by reservation of seats for a 
majority community in any province, if any scheme of minority protection 
be devised by reservation of seats in the joint electorates, then no minority 
•community in any province should have reservation below its population 
■strength and it must also have the right to contest additional seats on equal 
Aerms with all others. 

WEIGHTAGE IN REPRESENTATION. 

7. As for the demand for weightage in representation, it is impossible to 
entertain the proposal in view of the entirely separatist mentality which 
has inspired the demands. The impracticability of the demand cannot be 
emphasised in better words than in tliose of no less a person than the Prime 
Alinister himself who says in his speech in the House of Commons: — 

“It is very difficult again to convince these very dear delightful 
people that if you give one community weightage, you cannot create 
weightage out of nothing. You have to take it from somebody else. 
"Wlien they discover that they become confused indeed and find that 
they are up against a brick wall.” 

But if the principle of weightage be still maintained it would be only 
-proper and just that uniformity be observed in fixing the proportion of 
-weightage. 


FORMATION OF CABINETS. 

- *^s regai’ds formation of Central, Federal and Provincial Cabinets, 

political exigencies will inevitably lead to proper conventions suitable to the 
conditions then existing in the different legislatures. Therefore, without 
-.interfering with the constitutional freedom of the party leaders who are 
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ministers, reprcseniatircs cf 

in the formation of Central and PwrinciS Cabinets."® 


residuabt potters 
v<^ S'SS.tiSg ™°S ” ta 

Sioffi'prs^Sf’Borb' Ofinions of conjlHtili'r's^rt. 

ratner than in the Federating nnits. A strong Central Govorninont w the 
only sure protecting apnt of the constitutional rights and liberties of the 
Federating units and also of the Minorities in the prorinccl 


SEPARATION OF SIND. 

,1 of separation of Sind, it is freely and unresorvcdlv 

adinitted by no less a person than Sir Shah Nairaz Bhooto, a most infiiiontinl 
representative of the Sind Sfoslems on the Round Table Conference, in hi.' 
interrieiv published in the Times of India of August 1st, 1P31, that “ the 
question of the separation of Sind is not the creation of the outside polificianc 
nor IS It a part of the Communal politics ", Therefore the question should 
have no bearing whatsoever on what is known ns the problem of Comimuiul 
settlement. It should be considered purely on merit and it cnitnot be si> 
considered unless the problem is entrusted to a Boundaries Commission of 
experts. 


In this connection it ought to bo noted that there was no rejirosentativi* 
of the Sind Hindus on the Round Table Conferonco and its Sind sub-Gommit- 
tee. The decision of the Committee therefore is regarded by the Hindus f>f 
Sind as ex parte, and is repudiated by them and the Hindu Jralmsablia n" 
such. If, however, the Government were still to accept the fciiarntion of 
Sind, ignoring the protests of the Sind Hindus and the Hindu .Triihn-alifia 
simply to placate tho Moslems, it would then be impossible to re<ist tb<> claitr. 
of Sikhs for accepting their scheme of partition of the Punjab to rnti-fy tb.' 
Sikhs. 


OUTLOOK ON PROBLF.M OF MINORTTIF.^^ 

11 In fact the whole question of minorities i« b'".tig In..!;i>d of fre;; 
a most unnatural point of view under the plausible excii;..' of protretion for 
minorities. As Edmund Burke has .said ; — 

" Parliament is not a congress of Amha'^'^.adors from difti renl and 
hostile interests, which intcrc-sts each must m.nintain ns .an ag.'nt- end 
advocate .against other agents and advocates, but Parlmrcent i _c- 
doliberativo As.sombly of one nation with one {ntere-d, fb.at of ti.e 
whole people; where not local pnrpo<c3 not lo'-al pr.'ju.l!-. - 
guide, hut the general good resulting from tho genoral rea'-.ui of a- 

whole.” 

ICfft yorember 19S1. 


APPENDIX VII. 

•SUPPLEMENTARY n?fnESi^/rATlOH, 

DEPRESSED CLASSES FOR SPECIAL REPRESE 

IhjDr. Tihimrao It. Amb-ftar end Ron Rdo.f.r R. ^ ^ 

In ihe memorandum that ^ - 

the question of po litical .s.afeg»ar.D ter the pro.ec.io.i o. i 

•For pre^otis " 

Slinorities sub-Cvimnattee of the I ir-- ~ 
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in the constitution for a self-governing India, and which forms Appendix Iir 
to the printed volume of Proceedings of the Minorities sub-Committee, we- 
had demanded that special representation of the Depressed Classes must 
form one of such safeguards. But we did not then define the details of the-- 
special representation we claimed as being necessary for them. The reason 
was that the proceedings of the Minorities sub-Committee came to an end 
before the question was reached. We now propose to make good the omission- 
by this supplementary memorandum so that the Minorities suh-Committee,. 
if it comes to consider the question this year, should have the requisite details - 
before it. 


I.— EXTENT OP SPECIAL BEPRESENTATION. 

A. Special Sepresentation in Provincial Legislatures. 

(i) In Bengal, Central Provinces, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Punjab and' 
the United Provinces, the Depressed Classes shall have representation in 
pi'oportion to their population as estimated by the Simon Commission and' 
the Indian Central Committee. 

(ii) In Madras the Depressed Classes shall have twenty-two per cent, 
representation. 

(iii) In Bombay: — 

(a) In the event of Sind continuing to be a part of the Bombay 
Presidency the Depressed Classes shall have sixteen per cent, represen- 
tation. 

(b) In the event of Sind being separated from the Bombay Presidency 
the Depressed Classes shall enjoy the same degree of representation as 
the Presidency Muslims, both being equal in population. 

B. Special Bepresentation in the Federal Legislature. 

In both Houses of the Pederal Legislature the Depressed Classes shall 
have representation in proportion of their population in India. 

Beservations. 

Wo have fixed this proportion of representation in the Legislatures on 
the following assumptions : — 

(1) We have assumed that the figures for the population of the 
Depressed Classes given by the Simon Commission (Vol. I, p. 40) and' 
the Indian Central Committee (Report, p. 44) will be acceptable as 
sufficiently correct to form a basis for distributing seats. 

(2) We have assumed that the Pederal Legislature will comprise the- 
whole of India, in which case the population of the Depressed Classes- 
in Indian States, in Centrally Administered Areas, and in Excluded 
Territories, besides their population in Governor’s Provinces, will 
form very properly an additional item in calculating the extent of.' 
representation of the Depressed Classes in the Pederal Legislature. 

(3) We have assumed that the administrative area of the Provinces- 
of British India will continue to be what they are at present. 

But if these assumptions regarding figures of population are challenged, 
as some interested parties threaten to do, and if under a new census over 
which the Depressed Classes can have no control the population of the- 
Depressed Classes shows a lower proportion, or if administrative areas of 
the Provinces are altered, resulting in disturbing the existing balance of' 
population, the Depressed Classes reserve their right to revise their propor- 
tion of representation and even to claim weightage. In the same way, if 
tho all-India Federation does not come into being, they will be willing to- 
submit to readjustment in their proportion of representation calculated on- 
that basis in the Federal Legislature. 
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APPENDIX VIII. 

MEMORANDUM ON THE CLAIMS OF INDIAN CHRISTIANS. 

By Kao Bahadur A. T. Pannir Selvani. 

Some of the statements made by the Congress representative and the- 
attitude of the Indian National Congress towai’ds the vital needs of the- 
minority interests make it imperative that I should re-state my case on 
behalf of the Indian Christians. 

Mr. Gandhi ^vas reported to have said in last March as follows: “If 
instead of confining themselves to purely humanitarian work and material 
service to the poor, they (the foreign missionaries) limit their activities, as- 
they do at present, to proselytising hy means of medical aid, education, etc., 
then I would certainly ask them to withdraw. Every nation’s religion is as 
good as any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for her own 
people. We need no converting spiritually.’* This provoked criticisms and 
aroused fears and suspicions all round. 

Replying to “ correspondents angi-j’ or curious,” Mr. Gandhi characterised, 
in his Young India of April 23rd, the report as a travesty of his views, 
and explained: “ If instead of confining themselves to purely humanitarian- 
work such as education, medical services to the poor, and the like, they 
would use these activities of theirs for the purpose of proselytising, I would 
certainly like them to irithdraxr. Evei-y nation considers its own faith to be 
as good as that of any other. Certainly India’s religions are adequate for 
her people. India stands in no need of conversion from one faith to another 
>> 

The rejoinder did not, however, improve the position. 

Now, Mr. Gandhi undeniably occupies the unique position of leader, 
even dictator, of the strongest organised political body in India, which 
presumably is destined to be the ruling power in the event of Sxcaraj. One 
might, therefore, justifiably assume Mr. Gandhi’s statement to be indicative- 
of the policy of the future governing class towards all proselytising faiths. 
The Christian community has been selected for the first warning, probably 
because of their comparative numerical helplessness. Naturally enough, 
Mr. Gandhi’s words have been received with a stir of genuine apprehension 
by the great majoritj- of Indian Christians. Subsequently he had “ no doubt 
that in India under Swaraj foreign missionaries will be at liberty to do this 
proselytising ‘ in the wrong way ’ 

Further, the Congress resolution on the question of fundamental rignts 
was stxidiedly silent on the question of proselytising or preaching religion, 
although Mr. George Joseph, one time lieutenant of Mr. Gandhi, had 
specially written on the subject to the Convener of the Subjects’ Committee 
and had a reply to the effect that there would be no difficulty. 

If the fears and anxieties of a minority community, such as mine, as 
to their right of freedom of conscience under a Swaraj Government, are to 
be allayed, I feel that there should be some statutory provision such as the 
following in the future constitution of the country : — 

“1. Every pei-son of whatever race, caste, creed, or sex shall hove 
the right to freely and openly profess, practise, and preach his 
religion, subject to public order and morality. He shall also have the 
right to convert by peaceful, legitimate, and constitutional methods, 
others to his faith. 

2. No person shall, merely by reason of his change of faith, lose 
any of his civil rights or privileges or be subject to any penalty. 

3. Persons belonging to any religion shall have a right to ostabIi.sh. 
manage, and control, at their own expense, charitable, religious, and 
•social institutions, schools, and other educational establishments," with 
the right to exercise their religion therein ; and where siiecific sums 
of money from public funds, as set out in the State Budget or in ' ’ 
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authorities, are to be devoted to educa- 
ot such sums shall be secured to these institutions as well.” 

•of mSSiti2®in*St’' aPoi^esman to the representation 
' had ruled out bodies has been peculiarly curious. If he 

'been intelUcrihlB w special representations, his position would have 

-fcCsIhJf +h ^ ,®P®®i“i representation of the Hindus, 

ti^o how could the same privilege, in fairness, be 

hnrdt 7 ^^+ Communities? Mr. Gandhi’s •• historicni gronnhs" 

are hardly historical! Students of real history know that Christianity in 
inaia is at least centuries older than the Mussulman invasion of the country 
and was flourishing in the land before the origin of Sikhism. Christians 
ihave played a very prominent part in the building up of -the public weal, 
and are therefore entitled to the same consideration as the sister oommu- 
nities. Mr- Gandhi’s “ historical grounds,” it would appear, have reference 
to the Lucknow and other Congress resolutions. The Christians as a com- 
munity have never been a party to any of the pacts or resolutions of the 
Congress, and they should therefore not he denied with impunily their rights 
for adequate separate representation in the future Legislatures of their 
■country. 


The Christians are, after all, the third largest religious community in 
Jndia, numerically much superior to the Sikhs. The social and economic 
condition of the Christians, and the fact that they are scattered about the 
-country, make it essential that their representation should be through a 
^separate electorate of their own. Eeservation of seats in a joint electorate 
is impracticable in their case, and would hardly safeguard or serve their 
interests. 


I claim, therefore, on behalf of the Indian Christian communitj^, that, 
in addition to the elemental right to profess, practise, and act np 'to the 
toachings of their religion, they should be given the right of representation 
'through a separate electorate in the various legislative bodies of the now 
•constitution, and that they should he given such other privileges and rights 
as may be conceded to the other minority communities in India. 

October 30th, 19S1. 


APPENDIX IX. 

^FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS TO BE ‘NCORPORATED IN THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA FOR THE ANGLO-INDIAN AND 
DOMICILED EUROPEAN COMMUNITY. 

Memorandum by Sir Henry Gidney. 

To give effect to the resolution passed in the Services sub-Conunittee, 
•Clause 6 (4) of which reads;— __ , T«.7;«n 

“ The sub-Oommittee recognise the special position of the . . 

community in respect of public employment and 
consideration should be given to their claims for e p ym 

tir^Anilo-Indian community demands the inclusion of the following 

(2) mployrneni in friSg^to tooTxccntive aiiTMiit.V 

toSlleSsSniry adminikraiive departmWt of 

In .nnh »» - 
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employed on the date on which the new constitution comes into force shall 
continue for 30 years after the operation of the new constitution; subject 
only to the condition that a sufficient number of Anglo-Indians possessing 
the requisite qualifications is available. 

(3) Education. — (a) Subject to the powers and control of the Executive 
Minister it shall be given the right to administer and control its own educa- 
tional institution, i.e., European education, and, if it so desires, it shall 
be permitted to levy an educational cess from its own members for the 
support of its education. 

(b) European education shall he specially protected by 

(1) the retention of the present grants-in-aid and the generous grant 
of an adequate number of scholarships; 

(2) the creation of an Education Trust Fund, the equivalent of 
the present total annual expenditure on European education, to which 
shall be added the funds of the Uncovenanted Service Family Pension 
Fund and of any other similar Funds created and maintained by mem- 
bers of the community for the moral, educational, or material benefit 
of Anglo-Indians whether already closed, or about to be closed, owing 
to the demise of the beneficiaries thereunder or for any reason 
whatever. The income accruing to the said Trust shall be utilised for 
the purpose of granting educational scholarships to the members of 
the community. 

(4) Jury rights. — ^All racial discrimination shall be eliminated in jury 
trials and Anglo-Indians shall he given equal jury rights with other com- 
munities in India, by 

(a) the demand of “by legitimate descent ” now made of the Anglo- 
Indian alone being deleted from the provisions of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, Section 4, Clause (1), Sub-Clause (ii); 

{h) the accused, whoever he be, being given the right of claiming 
trial by either a European or an Indian jury and the words “ or 
European as he may desire ” being added to Section 275, Clause (i), 
and Section 284 (o). Clause (i). 


declaration of rights submitted by col. gidney for all 

MINORITY communities TO BE INCORPORATED IN THE NEW 
CONSTITUTION FOR INDIA ON 19th JANUARY, 1931. 

. ,1* Definition. — A community shall be classified as a minority community 
if it shall be notified as such in the Gazette of India, 

2. Fundamental Bight. — All subjects of the State in India are equal 
the law and possess equal civic rights [U.S.A. Constitution Amendment 

AIV and Government of Ireland Act, 1920, 10 & 11 Geo. V, Ch. 67, 
®ec. 6 (2)]. Any existing enactment, regulation, order, custom or interpre- 
Mtion of law by which any penalty or disability is imposed upon or any 
uiscrimination is made against any subject of the State shall, as from the 
ou which this constitution comes into operation, cease to have any 
•offect in India. 

3. Bepresentation on Legislatures. — ^Adequate representation on the 
I'ederal and Provincial Legislatures. 

4. Separate Electorates. — ^All minority communities who so desire shall 
00 given separate electorates which shall bo retained till 75 per cent, of 
0 oomniunity consent to forego the right, and desire otherwise. 

p piihlic Service Commission, — (a) In addition to the Public Sen-ice 

' already functioning under the Government of India, there 

crc.ated a Public Sen-ice Commission in each Province charged with 
the duty of recruiting for the Public Services. 
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than mio of its Jnwnhoi"' 

mission nlrondy functiuniui' undor tlm r Coitunissim and on the Com- 
rojircsentnlives slinll bo nominated !iv thA of India. These 

as the enso may bo, Governor-General or the Governor 


.oAlViy' ”pro«ripS'- •» 

s”" “ — “-■» 

^vitf the oSsIhS !!Zh‘ A? !:” omploymont in accordance 

Tny representation of the various communities in 

Cabinet, one Minister 

nnUr. r I ^ Uiulcr-Secretnrjes sbalj bo chosen from and be 

collectively reiiio.seiitntivc of the minority communities, 

(2) III each Proyiiicinl Cabinet one aiinister and one Parliamentary 
Undor-,.ocrctnry shall bo chosen from and he collectively representative of 
tlic niuioniy community. 

(3) Such Slinistors .shall be nominated by the Governor-General or the 
Governor ns the ca.so may bo and given a special portfolio ivith a special 
Statutory Department for the protection of minority interests. 


_ ^ ,H.~If No, G caniuit bo statutorily enacted it should be incorporated 

in tho Instrument of Instructions to the Governor-General and Governors as 
a. spccilic uiandntc to them, with powers to act in such matters independently 
of Iho x'iow.s of their Ministry, 

7. Appeal . — ^Should tho Federal Governinont or any Provincial Govern- 
mctit.s fail to comply in any or all of the foregoing provisions an appeal shall 
lie in iho case of an order of tho Federal Government to the Secretary of 
State for India or any other higher tribunal, and in the case of the Provincial 
Government to iho Federal Government in the first place, and from the order 
of tho Federal Government to the Secretary of State for India or any other 
higher tribunal. 


APPENDIX X. 

THE MARATHAS AND ALLIED COMMUNITIES. 

31 e moron (him hy Mr. B. V. Jadhav. 

When the Montagu-Obolmsford Keforms were under consideration the 
non-Brahmins of Madr.is and tho Marathas of Bombay started an agitation to 
protect their interests from the dominant influence of the advanced oom- 
niuiiitios. In the Government of India Act of 1919 their claims were recog- 
Ssod and some seats were reserved for them in multiple seat constituencies. 

The non-Brahmin movement in Madras is co-extensive with the 
of that Province, and in all the four elections they have been iible to secure 

tnrt;,”. V.ro to thjm, j.d ’■“>1 SS™ W 

arisen when the concession of reserved seats ^ 

Madras is therefore been on preserving iho right of ^fsei'ed seats. 

concession should he continued for a further period. 
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It is to be noted that the Government of Bombay are of opinion that the 
concession is no longer necessary. This was probably due to the absence in 
the Government of anybody who knew the real condition of the people. 

I iirged that the concession should be continued. 

Four elections were held since the passing of the Government of India 
Act in 1919. The first election of 1920 and the fourth of 1930 cannot bo 
considered to be normal as the Congi'ess in those years refused to take any 
part in them. In those years the elections were uncontested in many con- 
stituencies, and therefore the success of the Maratha candidates does not 
show that normally they are able to look after their own interests and do not 
require any protection. But the elections of 1923 and 1926 were hotly 
contested. The results of both these elections prove that in the City of 
Bombay no Maratha candidate would succeed if the right of a reserved seat 
was taken away. The same is proved by the fate of Maratha candidates in 
the Ahmednagar and Eatnagiri districts in 1926, Out of the six reserved 
seats, in three the right of reservation was claimed. The seventh reserved 
seat is not fixed, but is taken in turn by the districts of Sholapur, Kolaba 
and West Khandesh. In 1923 this seat was reserved in the Kolaba District 
but in the Sholapur and West Khandesh districts it was open to all com- 
munities without reservation. In this year no Maratha candidate was 
•elected either in Sholapur or West Khandesh. 

Similarly, in the following election the seat was reserved in West 
Khandesh but left open to all communities in Kolaba, and there again the 
Maratha candidate failed. This will show that the Maratha and allied 
communities have not yet become sufficiently organised and therefore require 
protection for a fiirther period. 

The principle of reservation works ns a safety valve. In ordinary 
circiimstances it does not operate at all but automatically comes into opera- 
tion only when an emergency arises. It is therejfore not necessary to take 
away the right of reservation. TiTien no longer necessary it will remain 
unused. 

I therefore submit that the right of reserved seats should be continued as 
under the present Act. 

November 13th, 1931, 


APPENDIX XI. 

LABOUR UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION. 

Circulated by Mr. N, M. Joshi, Mr. B. Shiva Bao and Mr. V. V. Giri. 

I _ am making this statement on the subject of Labour in the new 
constitution with the consent and approval of my two colleagues. 

First, let me say a word as to the number of those who would come under 
uie category of Labour. Precision is not possible in this matter, as the 
details of the Census Report of 1931 are not yet fully available. We include 
in the category of Labour all those who are wage-earners, whether in fields, 
plantations or factories. A memorandum was prepared in the India Office 
in 1921 and submitted to the Council of the League of Nations to urge the 
inclusion of India among the leading industrial states of the world. Accord- 
ing to the figures mentioned in that memorandum, there were 27‘8 million 
agricultural workers employed ns farm servants and field labourers in India 
in 1911. This figure includes workers in the tea, coffee, rubber and indigo 
plantations, but does not include the much larger class of small holders and 
tenants wlm numbered at that time over 40 million. The estimate of workers 
m industries, mining and transport is given as approximately 20'2 miilion. 
The total number of workers in India would, therefore, be 48 million. 

This was in 1911. During the last 20 years there has been an incrca.'e in 
general population by about 10 per cent. Cultivation lias been extended 
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n vnlnDTlJtZVv 'S to say without 

hnhour osaUidwfjjor tliJ^mommi those bebngVto'’tK®r?pres2^ Classef 
«-o»Jd ho nhout l}5 mUhn, or 10 „or cent. of^Infe presS 

mi£ a meeting of the Minorities sub-Cora- 

iinttoo liiNt yo.ir, Mi. Shiva Rao read out the Declaration of Bights which 

•io’if .®**°”*^ *>e inserted in the constitution. It may be enlarged; 

rnrnml^ minorities, but so far as Labour is cra- 

cornotJ, thoso points should find mention: — 


Bccognising that the well-being, physical, moral and intellectual, of 
tHo worfcors of India is of supremo importance in assuring the peace, progress 
and prosperity of Iho country, and recalling the solemn obligations of India 
ns n Moiiiuor of tho Lc.igiio of Nations, and of the International Labour 
Organisation, to endeavour to secure and maintain fair and humane condi- 
tions of labour for mon, women and children, and to collaborate in the 
international establishment of social justice, the Oomisoniyealtb declares the 
following principles to bo accepted as fundamental principles of the constitu- 
tion, and as regulating tho exercise of the legislative, executive and judicial 
powers witliin tho Commonwealth; — 


tl) it is tho duty of every citizen so to use his mental and bodily 
powers ns to contribute to the welfare of the community, and corre- 
spondingly it is tho duty of the community to secure, so far as lies in 
its power, tliat every citizen shall he given the training and oppor- 
tiinitios necessary to enable him to maintain by his wort a decent- 
standard of living; 


(2) Tho Indian Parliament shall make suitable laws for the main- 
tennneo of health and fitness of work of all citizens, the securing of 
a living wage for every worker, and provision against the economic- 
consequences of old ago, infirmity and unemployment; 


(3) The protection of motherhood and the rearing of the rising 
generation to physical, mental and social efBciency are of special con- 
cern to the Commonwealth. Women, young persons and Aildren shall, 
thorofore, ho protected against moral, spiritual or bodily injury or 
neglect and against exploitation and excessive or unsuitable employ- 
ment ; 


(4) Tho welfare of those who labour shall be under the special 
protection of the Commonwealth and the conditions of Labour shall 
bo regulated, from time to time as may be necessary, with a view to 
their progressive improvement; 

(5) The right of workers to express their opinions freely by speech, 
writing or other means, and to meet in peaceful assembly and to 
associations for the consideration and furtherance of their intere^, 
shall be granted by the Commonwealth. Laws regulating 

of this right shall not discriminate against any individual ®r class of 
citizens ol the grounds of religious faith, political opinion or social 

position; 

(6) No breach of contract of service or abetment thereof sbaU be 
made a criminal offence; 

(7) The Commonwealth shall co-operate with other 

to Mcnre the realisation of tho principle of social justice througho 

the world; 

f8) All citizens in the Commonwealth have the right to tree 
elemeiSry education without any distinction of caste or creed in the- 
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matter of admission into any educational institutions maintained or 
aided bj the State and such right shall be enforceable as soon as due 
arrangements shall have been made by competent authority; 

(9) All citizens are equal before the law and possess equal civic 
rights ; 

(10) All citizens have an equal right of access to and the use of 
public roads, public wells and all other places of public resort.” 


(2) Labour Legislation, a Federal Subject with concurrent powers to the 
’Provincial Legislatures. — Our next point is that labour legislation should be 
,a federal subject, with power for the Provincial or State Legislatures also to 
legislate but not, as the Boyal Commission on Labour observed in its Beport 
issued a few months ago, " so as to impair or infringe the authority ” of the 
'.Federal Legislature. 

(3) The Ratification of International Labour Conventions to be a concern 
-of the Federal Government. — ^We desire that the power to ratify Inter- 
national Labour Conventions should be vested in the Federal Grovernment. 


It is not necessary to elaborate either of these points, as they fall really 
'within the scope of the discussions of the Federal Structure Committee, and 
I still hope I shall have an opportunity of raising them. 

(4) The Introduction of Adult Suffrage. — ^For a similar reason I shall not 
■ do more than mention the point that the introduction of adult suffrage is 
vital from the workers’ point of view. We found ourselves in a minority 
in advocating it in the Franchise sub-Committee last year; but we are glad 
■to see that Mr. Gandhi and the Congress are also in favour of it, and we hope 
that with his powerful assistance we shall secure adult suffrage. 

We shall have no objection, if, on detailed enquiry, it be found that 
universal adult suffrage would be impracticable as the next stage, to some 
-qualification being made, such as raising the age limit to 25 years, provided 
that the restriction applies equally to all classes. But we do ask for imme- 
•^diate recognition of the principle of adult suffrage in the terms of reference 
of the Expert Franchise Committee that is hereafter to be appointed. 


(5) Joint Electorates. — ^We are opposed to the continuance of separate 
•electorates for communities divided according to religion or race. Our 
•experience of the Indian Trade Union movement strengthens our conviction 
m the_ efficacy and soundness of not dividing the community on a religious 
-or racial basis. Communal and racial feelings have had comparatively little 
influence on the movement and the workers are organised as an economic 
■class, not as Hindus, Muslims or Untouchables. Our grave fear is that 
communal electorates, with the introduction of adult suffrage, will create a 
false division among the workers and break the solidarity of the working- 
class movement. If the workers are divided not on the basis of an economic 
•class, but of religion or race, into Hindus and Muslims and Christians, etc.j 
their proportion of votes in every constituency will be considerably less than 
if they are allowed to vote together as an economic class, and they are bound 
to lose the effect and influence they would possess. The vast majority of the 
workers are illiterate and heavily in debt. Only a small number of the in- 
dustrial workers is as yet organised, and so far as those engaged in agriculture 
sad on the plantations are concerned, they have been practically untouched 
by the working-class movement. Under these circumstances it would be 
•an intolerable handicap on the workers to forM on them a system of elec- 
torates based on religion or race, the demand for which proceeds, not from 
them, but only from a small section of the educated classes. Moreover, this 
■wrong division will throw a powerful barrier in the way of the development 
of the movement and prevent the organisation of political forces on an 
•economic basis. The communal problem wo hold is a problem of the past. 
■The real problems of the future will be economic and social and it would 
be wrong t^S the constitution m a manner which has no relation to tho 
Toalities of to-morrow. 
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tbaYt Z^unlloT a%eSSrM^bJt “ an. occupational rather 

elements SX becaasTof “f 5r“g i“io t^o Legislatures 

race to the workers as being detrimental to their interests. ^ 

suffrage is introduced on a basis of joint 
el^toratesj and no other special interests are recognised, Labour will not 

creation of special constituencies. But 
both conditions failing to be fulfilled, Xiibour 


.®5' n® ■i'*'® ^otal number of Labour seats is concerned, we ask for no 
we^Mage. But representation of Labour can and must be on the ponuJa- 
tmn basis; that is, ten per cent, in the Federal Legislature, and if the deci- 
sion ultimately be m favour of a bicameral system, then in each House of 
the Legislature. With regard to the Provincial Legislatures also, the 
numbers will have to be ascertained in each Province, and the seats allotted 
in their proportion to the total population of the area. 


I cannot do better than quote the following passage from the Bcport 
of the Royal Commission on Labour iritb which ire entirely agree : — 

The Whitley Commission’s Report observes (p. 462) — 


"There are several directions in which the adequate representation 
of Labour should benefit both itself and the community. In tho first 
place, the presence of representatives able to voice tho desires and 
aspirations of Labour and to translate these into concrete proposals is 
essential for the proper consideration of measures specially affecting 
Labour. But the irelfare of Labour does not depend purely on wlml 
may be called labour measures; its good depends on tho whole trend of 
policy and legislation. More adequate representation of Labour is 
necessaiy for its protection in this respect, and, if given tho oppor- 
tunity, organised Laboar can make a vnluablo contribution to tho wise 
government of the Commonwealth. Further, the proper ropresontation 
of Labour is itself educative; tbo recognition of its claims ns a part 
of the bod.v politic will bring increased responsibib’ty and a senso of 
unity with the community as a whole. ConverseJj', e.vclusion of Labour 
from a fair share in the councils of tho nation will inovitnU.v drive it 
to rely unduly on other moans of making itself felt with injtirj' to itself 
and to the nation. What we have stated is applicable to labour 
generally, both agricultural and industrial, and those who have to deal 
with the representation of labour in detail will no doubt have regard 
to the whole field.” 


The Commission has also recommended, it is to be noted, that the 
principle of election should be substituted for that of nomination, and rcgis- 
tered trade Unions should fonn special constituencies for the purposes of 
Se^ion. We accept these suggestions and trust that they will commend 
themselves to the Conference. 

As reeards agriculturel and plantation labour, some other method of 
ha devised, ^as there ^ 

workers of these two classes. But we do not think it will be impoosmie nr 
+l«> Fvnerfc Fnncliise Committee to make concrete suggestions on t P 
The qSXrwS ordering whether 

of agricultural workers, wherever they exirt, j-i <,{prtorate. 

the government of their country. 


November 23tk. 19S1. 
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.MM'KNniX Nil. 

MEMORANDUM FOR THE MINORITIES COMMITTEE. 

7?i; Sir t'hivwiilnt Sfiiilviui, 

U- is a U>oH''r.ml jnlirs tlml tlio <NMninnnnl «iinif«llios li.avo not yol boon 
solved Iiv ORreojiiont of fl)o portiVs rtnirernod. Il is l•'.^(<n<inI for llic* smooth 
workiiiKof siny spU-t’.ovornnn'nt roii'-titnlinn for Indio that this mot tor should 
he settled liy jmitJial ftoodwill nnd niidorslandiiu: and that n fi-elint: of 
perfeet sernrity must he created in the minds «if tin' minorities, lint 1 am 
afraid that the jute, -at di-adhxU in tin* solution of tie* lommnnnl jirohlein 
is heiiiK Very mncli e.Nn;;(',erni*'d and is hi-int; e\|iloiled in certain unarterR 
for retnrdinf: the fall lonstitntinnnl ndvnnci' which Tndin demands. 

A critienl examination of the points «>f ilifferenro reveals that there is 
considerably more aj:».-i*ment than disaereemi'nt, and tlw ctintroverr.ial 
points Sirs' narrowed down to small jiroportionn 

It is mad<‘ to njnii-ar as it the Deh'ttati-- heloitcinj: to the minority 
communities and the llele;;ates 1i<-lonr’.inp. to the majority fsirnmnnilies are 
dhapreed on (\lm«st. every t>oint. The (act is unite the contrary. There is 
really no diileieme of opinion on the tuiestion th-'it pr.iper >.a(e;'iiards mn'l 
ho provided for ensnriiii; full reUpions liberty nnd j»rotection of culture nnd 
personal laws of Ih'* minorifi<'s and that provision 'honld he made nnainst 
lc;:iM:itinn affeeliiii; iheir relieion. I't*-. I'urther, it is generally iijtri-ed fhnt 
the minorities must he secured a j»topcr sliaii' in the S'-rviei-s and, as far or. 
practicable, in the V'xectitive (Jovernment. In fact, forinnlivs for tlie>-e 
pnrposcR were aitnally dratted and assented to by the repre'entatives of the 
various coinmunitie>; last year and hardly nnyhody wants to jto harlc ni>on 
them. The Services- suh-Committee of the Conference Ins-t year in itr Report 
recommended th<* test of the provisions to he mode for seenruu: to the 
tninoritic"! their jiroper share in the Services, «*tr. 

As recards certain special ilemands of the Muslims, e.ij., the sejiaratinn of 
Sind nnd the status nnd eojistitution of the Xorth-West Frontier Province, 
nRreomenl was also r<'ai-lied t<i the siitisfaetinn of the Muslims, As inwards 
the ]ifiislini claim for niie-third representation in the Federal l.e^islaturo, 
there has heen a jo'iieral desire to aeree to the same, and the ipiestion i.s 
merely one of method for ‘eeiiriii<i tin* desired reiiresimtatiiin. l.ast year n 
fornnihi was aprei'd to that the Mnsliins were to have one-tliird of the total 
number of elected im'inher.s of llrilish India nnd also one.tliird of any 
nominjitionK of jiersons other than olHeials or memhers of any very smail 
minority. The i|neslioii of secnriiin to the Muslims further seats so as to 
make up one-third of the total iiumher of memhers was left for consideration 
tn cannoclion with the rejiresentation of the States, It should not bo difllcult 
to setaire this hy some convention with the States. 

As roKards the ^Itislim elniin to he allowed the cxistinp; weiRlitaRo in 
Provinces where they are in iv minority Ihcro is not any ajiprocinblo 
opposition. 

It 'vill thus bo soon that on all matters which iiro really vital nnd essential 
xhero is the largest measure of general agreement. 

The disagrooinont extends to only two matters; — 

1. Whether the Muslim and other minorities’ representation is to 
he secured hy moans of separate electorates or by reservation of soats 
for them in joint electorates. 

2. The allocation of seats in the local Legislatures of the Punjab 
and Bengal. 

As regards the first question — ^namely, separate versus joint electorates — 
''’®^.‘l'*®stion has been discussed threadbare both here and in India. It is 
^ '•'hut in Provinces whei;e the Muslims are in a minority their coming 
into the joint electorates is more in their interests and for their protection. 
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it and its roprcsoniativo can liav<i no objection to nccoptinp any aottlcmcnt- 
wliicii tiio connminilics coneornod may arrive at by tins inotbod of decision 
by the Prime Minister. One tentative and roupb-and-ready solntion for 
ailoration of scats in tbe I’nnjab and Penpal is to accept Ibe Government of 
India’s proposals aboiit it with such variation as may bo rcqnircd in view of 
the latest census fipuros. 

There. is one aspect of joint and separate electorates which I earnestly 
wish to he eon.sidered. I believe there are amonp the ^Tnslims an ajijjreciablo 
number who prefer joint electorates. There is no reason why those i)roforrinK 
to ho in the joint electorate;; should be denied their liberty of thoupht and 
action because the majority of their community wish to have separ.nto 
electorates. It should he made jiennissible for members of any <'ommunity 
for whom .separate I'lectorales :ire provided to declare their desire to po into 
joint electorates and be allowed to do so. On such declaration they .should t)u 
included in the joint register and .•■hotdd be allowed to vote and stand for 
election in the joint electorate; luit such declaration, when made, must over 
afterwards be final. 

Such a provision will demoii'-irate tbe .stnmpth of the opinion of those 
who believe in joint elei-toratcs. and will abo afford an avenue for ultimately 
absnrbinq everybody into joint electorates ns the stnmpth of opinion in 
favour of joint electorates propres’-ively prows. 

For the vicw.s jmt forward and the .suepcstions made by mo I hep my 
brother Delepates' unjin'judiced consideration. Tliey are capable of further 
adjustment wherever necessary, and I implore all to jnit their heads topetlier 
for a solution. I have no communal bins and I lielonp to no communnl' 
organisation. 

JVorember 9ih, WSl. 


.APPENDIX XIII. 

representation of women in the INDIAN LEGISLATURE. 

Memorandvm by il/w. Suhharayan. 

The framinp of a now constitution for India offers an opportunity for 
considering fully the question of the representation of women on the Indian 
Legislatures of the future. It is obviously desi'rnblo that llio ordinary 
of election .should bo ojien to women ; but the question arises ns to- 
whether there is any likelihood of thoir securing olection throupli the ordinary 
poll. Even in AVestern countries, whore it has long boon the custom for 
women to take part in public affairs, very few of them oven now sccure- 
eleotion to the Lepislaturos. In India they have only recently begun to- 
emerge into public life, and, moreover, they .are in a peculiar position owing 
to the social disabilities to which they have long been subject. Consequently 
there is bound to bo strong prejudice on the part of both men and women- 
“Sainst their coining into the Cocuncils. There are also almost insurmount- 
« P^iictical difficulties to thoir candidature, such as that few women have 
sufficient means to stand, that — ^in our vast electoral areas — ^it would be- 
extremely difficult for them to tour, to got into touch with voters, etc. It 
seems obvious that, for a considerable time, until the public becomes suffi- 
ciently educated, it is extremely unlikely that women will be returned in 
■•■ndia through the ordinary poll. And yot, especially during the first vital 
and formative years of the new constitution, when the foundations of our" 
social and educational policy (which affect women so closely) and indeed of 
P°“cy in all matters, are laid, it will be most important to have women- 
on the Legislatures. They should he there in particular to impress on the 
^gimatures the necessity for social legislation, which is so urgently required, 
sb m contribution to public life, their presence on the Legislatures- 

ould be a means of educating the public and of cultivating in women a due- 
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educated and inlelliponfc section of women’s opinion in India, which hcliovcs- 
special provision for women to he in the best interests of women in genoraj 
and in those of tlio nation at largo (which must inevitably ho closely identified', 
with women’s interests). It does not scorn to us that it is in tho least dero- 
gatory to ask for sucli special i)rovislon to meet existing facts; nor can 
it be* considered either a privilege or a favour. Indeed, mcmber.ship of a 
Legislature, in our opinion, is a heavy resimnsibility and a duty rather 
than a privilege or a favour. If wo arc told that there is no analogy for 
such a proposal in the constitutions of other countries, I would urge that 
in this matter we should not be entirely guided by outside precedents. 
Indeed, the experience of women in other countries suggests that Indian 
women will be wise in taking steps to strengthen their political status 
from tho very beginning of the new constitution. If sueh a .special measure 
as has been suggested abwe for the initial and transitional jicriod could 
bo made. 1 fool that the position of women in the India of the future would 
be made secure. 

Kovcinher 11, W31. 


APPENDIX XIV. 

MEMORANDUM REPRESENTING THE VIEWS OF A NUMBER OF 
INDIAN WOMEN'S ORGANISATIONS. 

Presented to the Conference by Xairfn. and licgvin Shah Nawaz, 

MEMORANDUM BY MRS. NAIDU AND BEGUM SHAH NAWAZ WITH 
REFERENCE TO APPENDIX XIV. 

Wo herewith bog to submit the ofiicial Jfemorandum jointly issued on tho- 
status of Indian women in the proposed new Constitution by the All India 
Women’s Conference on Education and Social Reform, tho Women’s Indian 
Association and the Central Committee of the National Council of Women in 
India. These three premier Organisations include the great majority of j)ro- 
gressivo and influential women of all coniniunities. creeds and ranks who are 
interested in social, educational, civic or political activities, and arc accredited 
leaders of organised public opinion among.st women. 

This Manifesto, signed by the principal ofiicc bearers of these important 
bodies, may be regarded ns an authoritative statement of representative- 
opinion, duly considered and widely endorsed, on tho case and claim of Indian 
Women. 

We have been entiustod with the task of presenting to the Round Table- 
Conference their demand for a complete and immediate recognition of their- 
equal political status, in theory and practice, by tho grant of full adult 
franchise, or an effective and acceptable alternative, based on the conception 
of adult suffrage. 

We are further enjoined to resist any plea that may be advanced by small 
individual groups of people, either in India or in this country, for any kind of 
temporary concessions or adventitious methods of securing the adequate 
representation of women in the Legislatures in the shape of reservation of 
seats, nomination or co-option, whether by Statute, Convention, or at the- 
discretion of the Provincial and Central Governments. To seek any form of 
preferential treatment would be to violate the integrity of the universal 
demand of Indian women for absolute equality of political status. 

We are confident that no untoward difficulties will intervene in the way of 
women of the right quality, capacity, political equipment and record of public- 
service in seeking the suffrages of the nation to be returned as its representa- 
tives in the various Legislatures of the country. 
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As compared with men, very few women would have even nominal properly 
:in their own names and right, and since a very considorahle proportion of the 
-fldnlt women of India is either married or widowed, the voting rights of all 
-such would, on a property basis of any kind have to follow the corresponding 
•rights of their husbands. 

There is yet another difficulty to bo considered in this connection. Even 
if the franchise system permits a wife or widow to enjoy the same voting 
'.rights as the husband, this position will not commend itself to tho educated 
and thinking women of India, inasmuch ns it makes tho citiv.cnship of woman 
contingent on her relatiousliip — past or present — ^to a man, for a vei'y largo 
proportion of women. "We are strongly of opinion that the Elementary 
.TlipMs of Women as human- heings should not he based on- on cxfroncoiis 
iactor lilte Marriage. 

If a literacy test of any kind is introduced ns a condition precedent for 
■tho exercise of civic rights, women will bo placed at a still greater disadvan- 
•tage, for the obvious reason that there are many more literate men than 
women. 

Moreover, if as is likely and necessary, some ago limit is fixed for the 
-exercise of such rights, tho handicap on women will bo still further increased, 
■for relatively speaking there are fewer literate women above tho voting age 
.than below it. 

Therefore, tho conditioning of tho right of franchise, either by property or 
'literacy qualifications, would be fundamentalUj inconsistent with the 'Declara- 
tion of Sights above quoted. 

In these circumstances, the All-India Women’s Conference, the Women’s 
Indian Association and the Central Executive Committee of the National 
•Council of Women in India, consider the immediate, unqu.alificd and uncon- 
ditional adoption of the principle of Adult Franchise to bo tho best and most 
.acceptable mode of assuring and securing political equality between the men 
• and women of this country. They unliesitatingly consider all conditions or 
•qualifications or tests for the exercise of this right, whether based on property 
•or literacy, to be needless impediments in tho way of the enjoyment by 
•women of civic equality. 

Accordingly they recommend that ; — 

Every man or woman of the age of 21 should be entitled to vote and to 
offer himself or herself as a candidate at any election to an- Adminis- 
trative or Legislative Institution. 


REPEESENTATION. 

We are confident that, if this practical equality is secured for women 
in the matter of Franchise, they will be able to find their way into the 
Legislative and Administrative Institutions of the country through the open 
•door of ordinary ■ election. ' 

No special expedients for securing the presence of women on these bodies, 
•such as reservation, nomination or co-option would then be necessary. 

The Women of India have no desire to seek any specially favoured treat- 
ment for t/iemselves, provided that their full and equal citizenship is 
•recognized in practice as it is in theory. 


PUBLIC SERVICES -\ND EMPLOYMENT. 

It is but a corollary to this practical equality between men and women 
■that women should be eligible, in the same way as men and on the same 
conditions, for aU grades and branches of the Public Services, as they are 
•entitled under the Declaration of Rights, to equality in the exercise of all 
uvades, .professions and employment. 

®. T. _ 
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Bensnl who arc not on this Connnittco, hy the ^Mnsliin group. I was, 
however, told a few days ago by one of the Muslim representatives from 
Bengal that the Muslim delegation is of the opinion that the cjucstion slioukl 
be settled on an all-India basis. 

Novemher 11, 1931. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY SIR PROVASH CHUNDER 
MiTTER ON THE COMMUNAL QUESTION, WITH REFERENCE TO 
APPENDIX XV. 

With reference to the claim of the Moslems regarding a statuloi'y 
majority of the whole House on the h.asis of communal electorates, I desire 
to put on record that before I left India T consulted Hindu elected momhers 
of the Bengal Legislative Council, members of the Executive Coniinittee 
of the Indian Association (an imporlant and old-established Association 
founded by the late Sir Surendra Nath Banerjea and other leaders in 
1875) and the Executive Committee of the British Indian Association (the 
oldest politiciil association in Beng.al being established in 18.51). I also 
consulted some prominent Congressmen with whom I could got into touch. 
I found that Hindu public opinion was strongly against acceptance of the 
claim of the Moslems for a statutory majority of tlic whole House. 

I also consulted Hindu public opinion in Bengal as regards joint elec- 
torates with reservation of scats, and I found that, generally speaking, 
Hindu public opinion was strongly in f.avour of joint electorates with such 
reservation. I understand, however, that the Moslem Delegation, wlio arc 
organised as a party on an all-India basis under tho leadershiii of H. H. 
The Aga Khan, are not prepared to deviate from tho claim for coinniunal 
representation, so I refrain from placing the details of Bengal Hindu 
opinion regarding adjustment of tho communal question on tho basis of 
joint electorates with reservation of scats. I may mention in this connec- 
tion that although I am tho solo Hindu reprosentntivo from Bengal on tho 
Minorities Sub-Committee I was never asked by tho Moslem Delegation to 
discuss tho Bengal communal question with them: I may add that I tried 
to convey tho information that I was quite willing to discuss tho matter. 

I will next refer to the claims of the different minorities and class 
interests. These claims as originally put forward were as follows: — 

In both these cases I am ignoring decimals — 

Per cent. 


Moslems 55 

Backward Classes 25 

European Communal 5 

Indian-Christians 3 

Anglo-Indians ■ . . .2 


Total . 90 


In the claims so put forward tho claims for class seats were not specifically 
discussed, but so far as I am aware the claims for class seats are: — 

Per cent. 

British (at present they have 11 in a House of 114 
elected members, over and above 6 communal seats) 10 
Labour (a number of seats, but I am not aware of the 


actual percentage claimed) 

Indian Trade and Commerce 5 

Landlords 74 

Universities 2 


. 24J 
D 2 


Total (excluding Labour) 
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belong — ^will bo in a position to ofFcctiinlly inilucnco the members of the 
Legislature who may bo returned on tho votes of tho majority community. 
For that reason I stibmit that somo now method liad bettor be explored. 
One such method wliich, in my opinion, may well bo worth considering, 
although I realise that unless tho two communities agree to explore the 
method for tho salto of peace it will servo no useful purpose to press this 
method, is as follows: — 

1. In constituencies where less than 10 per cent, of the total number 
of voters belong to the Hindu or tho Moslem community, in the 
counting of votes each vote of tho minority community will count as 
two, both with regard to tho election of tho Hindu or of the Moslem 
candidate. 

2. In constituencies whore 10 per cent, but not more than 30 per 
cent, of the total number of voters belong to the Hindu or tho Moslem 
community, in the counting of votes the votes of tho minority com- 
munity will bo increased by 60 per cent, (that is to say, each vote 
will count ns li votes) both with regard to tho election of tho Hindu 
or of tho Moslem candidate. 

Another suggestion that I venture to piit forward is that this bailling 
problem will bo easier of solution if, instead of attempting to solve it on 
an all-India basis, wo try to solve it Province by Province. Not only will 
such a lino bo more consonanco with realities, but wo are likely to 
meet with less difficulty if wo try to solve tho problem Province by Province. 
In support of my suggestion regarding tho settlement of the problem Pro- 
vince by Province, I would point out that tho real difficulty to-day is about 
tho Provinces. The difforonco between tho two communities as regards the 
all-India Legislatures is neither so great nor so determined as that with 
regard to somo of tho Provinces. 

Another objection that I have to tho four schemes mentioned above is 
that as under those schemes in a number of Provinces ono community will 
be in a majority, without tho minority community being in a position to 
more effectually influence tho members who are returned to the Legisla- 
ture by the majority community, it is extremely likely that pressure will 
bo brought to bear on Ministers who will depend on tho support of the 
majority community. Such pressure may load to the oppression of the 
minority community, or if not actual oppression, the minority community 
may work itself up to tho belief that it is oppressed. If such a state of 
things arises in ono Province where one particular community may bo in a 
majority, it is extremely likely that wo shall have tho reaction of such a 
position in other Provinces where the other community is in a majority. 
If such a contingency arises, then the whole of India may be brought into 
the vortex of communal passion and communal conflict. 

I therefore suggest that the best course will be to appoint a small Com- 
mission of the nature of the one I have indicated above. Such a Commission 
will not only be in a better position to ascertain materials which are lacking 
to-day, but they will also be in a better position to find out how the larger 
number of representatives who will be available in India will accept a 
particular kind of electoral arrangement. After all, none of us should 
forget that the question" before us is not a question of the division of a 
purse or a property belonging to an individual, but the question before us 
is how tho masses belonging to two great communities will agree to work 
the electoral arrangements in order to evolve a system of responsible govern- 
ment based on persuasion and discussion, and not on coercion or physical 
conflicts. 

In conclusion I would make a further suggestion, namely, that whatever 
decision may be arrived at, it should be on the basis of the seats reserved 
for general constituencies, and should not be on the basis of a percentage 
of the whole House. The Simon Commission, as well as the Government 
of India, proceeded on this basis. Many of the difficulties will be avoided 
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if wo give up the idea of a majority or a minority of the whole House. 
Furtlier, wliat we are discussing really appertains to the general consti- 
tuency seats and not to special or class seats. In this connection there is 
another point which should be mentioned, namely, that seats for Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indian-Ohristians, should, in every Province come from 
the majority community and not from the minority community. As regards 
other class seats like' Labour, Landlords, Indian Trade and Commerce (but 
not British Trade and Commerce) the seats may well come from both the 
communitios, although in point of fact at a particular stage of the develop- 
ment of a particular Province one commimity may have an advantage over 
the other. There is no reason, however, why— given the necessary self-help 
without which no real iioliticnl progress is possible — ^such an advantage should 
bo of more than a temporary nature. 


P. C. MITTEB. 


November 20lh. 1931- 


APPENDIX XVI. 

THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM IN THE PUNJAB. 

'Memorandinn by Sir Geoffrey Corbett 
(circulated at the request of Mr. M. K. Gandhx). 

The communal problem in the Punjab may be stated as follows:-- 

A. The Muslims, being a majority of ‘Secto^^^ to 

majority in the Legislature. For this ^PSut to outweigh 

bo necessary, because their numerical majority m no the Muslim 

the greater wealth and influem^ of other communities, to wUicn 

ryots are stated to be heavily indebted. 

B. The Sikhs would prefer joint electorates 
separate electorates, the Sikhs claim 


But if the Muslims have 


electorates, tiie onuio . 

(a) that Muslim representation by separate electorates m 
than 50 per cent, of the whole Legislature; 

(b) that the Sikhs must “n piTwnces ^where they 

stantial weiglitage, as claimed by Muslims m i'rovi 

are a minority. 

0. The Hindus desire gnt dectora^^^^^ 

any compromise which satisfies t ^ ^ 

(a) There must be Lgirfat«re; 

which would give It a statutory majori^ ,„„,„«nity must not 

(b) The reservation of seate for a J not be conceded 

oi . 

2. It 0M».t b, 

should properly be gHiSuted that theij 

mathematically impossible. Further, a 
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tion percentages can have no finality, tut must bo subject to revision at 
•each ensuing census. The problem has indeed been substantially affected 
even since the last Session oE the Conforcnco by tbo publication of the recent 
•census figures. 

3. If then a solution is practically impossible in tho Punjab ns now 
•constituted, tho logical remedy would bo to re-adjust tbo boundaries of the 
Punjab. It would bo unwise and unjustifiable to '‘'jerrymander ” provincial 
boundaries for communal purposes. There is, however, a demand for a 
■general redistribution of Provinces. To quote Chapter IV_ of tho Nehru 
’Committee’s Report, " tho present distribution of Provinces in India has no 
rational basis. It is moioly duo to accident hud tho circumstances attending 
the growth of tho British power in India.’’ Tho resultant Provinces, though 
possibly convenient for tho purposes of British rule, are not necessarily suit- 
able units for rospousiblo self-government. Redistribution should bo con- 
sidered on the following grounds : — 

(a) linguistic, ethnic.al and historical; 

(b) economic,^ geographical and administrative. 

I propose now to approach the Punjab problem from this point of view, 
without regard to communal considerations. 

4. Historically the Ambala Division is part of Hindustan; its inclusion 
in the Province of tho Punjab was an incident of British rule. Its language 
is Hindustani, not Punjabi ; and its people arc nlcin to the people of the 
adjoining Meerut and Agra Divisions of tho United Provinces rallior tbnn to 
the people of tho Punjab. 

Economically, tho m<»t important factor in tho life of nn agricultural 
people is irrigation. It is administratively desirable that an irrigation 
system should bo controlled by a single provincial Government. Othorwiso 
there will inevitably bo disputes about tho distribution of water, involving 
perhaps a permanent inter-provincial Irrigation Commission or tho interven- 
tion of the Federal Governmciit. The Ambala Division is not irrigated 
from the Fire Rivers, but from the Jumna system, on which tho adjoining 
districts of the United Provinces also depend. But tbo Simla district and tbo 
north-west corner of the Ambala district, which aro watered by tho Sutlej, 
and contain the head-works of the Sirliind canal, should remain in tho Punjab. 

fair to assume, therefore, that in any rational schomo for the 
redistribution of Provinces the Ambala Division, less tbo Simla district and 
toe n^h.-we5t corner of the Ambala district, would bo soparated from the 
^unjab. The unwieldy United Provinces might also bo divided into a western 
Wovuice of Agra, which would include the Ambala Division, and nn eastern 
iTovince of Oudh; but this is a matter wbicb is beyond tbo scope of this 
memorandum. • It remains to be considered how such n reconstitution of the 
■runjab would affect the communal problem. 

6. The population of the new Punjab would compare with the population 
•or toe existing Punjab as follows; — 


(Figures in thousands.) 

Without Ambala 

As now constituted. ' Division (less Simla). 


Muslims . 
Hindus 

Sikhs 

•Others 

11,444 

6,579 

2,294 

367 

Pet cent. 
55-3 

31-8 

11-1 

1-8 

10,445 

3,997 

2,137 

324 

Per cent. 
61-8 
23-6 

12'6 

2-0 


20.635 


16,903 
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(Figures in thousands.) 


Muslims 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Others 

13,332 

6,728 

• • . . . . 3,064 

• • • . . 467 

Per cent. 
56*6 
28-6 
13-0 

1-9 


23,681 



It follows that the total population of the new Punjab would be about 
18 millions, and the percentages of 'Muslims and Sikhs would be somewhat 
higher than the 1921 percentages. 

what extent, then, would it be possible in the reconstituted Province 
to satisfy the claims' of each community, as stated at the beginning of this 
memorandum? 


A. The Muslims, being 62 per cent, of the total population, would be sure 
of a majority ^in the Legislature through territorial constituencies with joint 
electornteSj without reservation of seats, provided that the qualifications for 
the franchise were so determined as to reflect their numerical strength in the 
electoral roll. 


The Franchise sub-Committee and the scheme of the Congress Working 
Committee have already recommended that the franchise should reflect in 
the electoral roll the proportion in the population of every community. 


The basis of territorial constituencies with joint electorates would 
naturally be the existing administrative districts. The western districts of 
the Punjab are predominantly Muslim and the eastern districts are pre- 
dominantly Sikh and Hindu. Excluding Simla, which has a population^ of 
only 45,000, and may be grouped for electoral purposes with the adjoining 
hill district of Kangra, there are now 28 districts is in the Punjab; and in 
16, or 63 per cent., of them, the Muslims are more than 60 per cent, of 
the population. Without the Ambala Division, there would lj0 23 districts; 
and in 15, or 65 per cent., oi them, the Muslims would be more than 60 
per cent, of the population. 


B. The Sikhs would have the joint electorates^ which they prefer, and'- 
through which they feel that they can best exercise their influence. 
would no longer require separate electorates or weightage. Further tbrnr 
numerical strength would be relatively increased from 11*1 per cent, of tee- 
population in the province as now constituted to 12*6 per rant, accordmg 
to the figures of 1921, and about 15 per cent, accordmg to the figures of i»0l. 


0. The solution satisfies the two principles within which the 
willing to compromise; there would be no "statutoiy 
ration of seats, and no wei^tage at the expense of a minori y ,. . . . j' 
The Hindu proportion of the population would 
but they would have the joint electorates -^ich desire, 
which, in their view, a minority community is best able to exercise 

influence. 


Octoter ISih, 1931. 
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PUNJAB— 1921 CENSUS. 


(Population in thousands.) 


Districts. 

Hindus. 

Per cent. 

Muslims. 

Per cent. 

Sikhs. 

Per cent. 

Other 

(Mostly 

Christian). 

Per cent. 

Total. 

Bamlpindi Division. 

309 

8-9 

2,973 

86-1 

163 

4*4 

26 

i 

3,461 

(1) Gajrat 

63 

7-7 

710 

86-3 

49 

6*9 

2 

M 

824- 

(2) Shahpur . 

82 

11-4 

696 

82*8 

30 

4*2 

12 

1*6 

720' 

(3) Jbelum 

35 

7-3 

423 

88*7 

19 

4*0 



477 

(4) Bawalpindi 

67 

10-0 

470 

82*6 

32 

6*6 

10 

1*8 

669' 

(6) Attock 
(6) Mianwali , 

26 

46 

6-1 

•12-8 

466 

309 

91*0 

86*4 

20 

3 

3*9 

0*8 



612 

368 

Mvlian Division. 

622 

14‘8 

3,246 

76*9 

290 

6*9 

60 

1*4 

4,218 

(i) Montgomerv 
(8) Lyallpur . , 

(?) 

(10) Multan . , 

(11) Mnzafiaigorli , 

(12) Dera Ghazi 

Khan. 

95 

181 

85 

134 

70 

67 

13- 3 
18-5 

14- 9 
16-1 
12*3 
12-2 

513 

695 

475 

732 

493 

411 

71*8 

60*7 

83*3 

82*2 

86*8 

87*6 


13*6 

16*6 

1*6 

2*0 

0*9 

0*2 

10 

42 

1 

6 

1*4 

4*3 

0*2 

0*7 

714- 

979' 

670 

890 

668 

469 

Biloch Trans- 
Frontier 

— 

— 

27 

— 


— 

_ 

L 

27 

Tract. 










Lahore Division. 

1,124 

22-4 

2,849 

67*1 

813 

16*3 

211 

4*2 

4,997‘ 

(13) Lahore 

(14) Amritsar . , 

(16) Gnrdaspur 

(10) Sialkot 

266 

204 

269 

22-6 

220 

30-4 

348 

424 

423 

67*4 

46*6 

49*6 

180 

287 

138 

16*9 

30-9 

16-2 

47 

14 

32 

4*1 

1*6 

3*8 

1,131 

929 

856 

);l\ G“iramrala 
(18) Sheikhupura 

218 

102 

86 

23'2 

16-4 

16-6 

681 

443 

331 

62*0 

71*0 

63*3 

76 

61 

83 

8*0 

8*2 

16*9 

64 

28 

23 

6*8 

4*4 

4*3 

238 

624 

523- 

Jullundur Division. 

11 J^+Simla.) 

(10) Kangra and 

Simla, 

1,942 

46-9 

1,377 

32*7 

881 

20*8 

27 

0*6 

4,227 

766 

93-1 

45 


3 

0*4 

8 

0*9 

811' 

(«li f'lf ‘“pur • 

laU “Ullundur 
(®0) Ludhiana . 

(-3) Perozepore i 

500 

245 

136 

306 

64-0 

29-8 

24-0 

27-9 

289 

36-’ 

193 

483 

31*2 

44*6 

34*0 

44-0 

133 

206 

235 

303 

14*3 

25.0 

41*6 

27*6 

6 

6 

3 

6 

0*6 

0*6 

0*6 

0*6 

927 

823 

668 

1,098 

•'Itn6a7/a DitHsion, 

(25) Rohtak . 

P?llsr : ; 

(2S) Ambala . 
l^unjah tTotal) . 

2,582 

648 

630 

460 

573 

370 

68-3 

67-1 

81’6 

67-6 

C9-1 

64-2 

999 

216 

125 

217 

236 

206 

20*4 

26*4 

16*2 

31*8 

28*6 

30-2 

157 

46 

1 

1 

12 

98 

4*2 

6*6 

0*1 

0*1 

1*4 

14*4 

44 

7 

16 

4 

8 

8 

m 

BQl 

3,782 

817 

772 

682 

829 

682 

6,579 

mg 


m 

m 

m 



20,685 
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appendix XVIa. 

NOTE ON THE REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PUNJAB. 

Sy Jiaja Narendra Nath. 

Corbett’s scliomo of the separation of Ambala Dirision from 
constituted, is unacceptable to mo for the reason 
for which the Sikh scheme of partition is unacceptable to the MusliiL The 
Silch scheme reduces tlio Muslim population from 56 per crt. at Sent to 

S*" G^oSroy>B schLe rSuces the Hindu 
population from 29 per cent, to 23 per cent. 

<ir thi’ keen able to ascertain the viows of the Hindus in various parts 

hLn cl the Hindus of the Western Punjab mav 

have to say to their being joined on to N. W. F. P. But if the new Province 
is formed as proposed by the Sikhs, reservation of seats for the Hindu 
itunorzty on tiio basis of population will bo absolutely necessary. 

I find that Sir Geoffrey Corbett’s scheme which appeared to have been 
rocotvod with delight by the Muslims here, is unacceptable to the Muslims of 
£ u n'ho/e I tliinlc tliat partition of Punjab will afford no solution 

of the Communal problem. All partition schemes should in my opinion 
bo shelved, 

November Wh, 1931. 


APPENDIX XVII. 

A SCHEME OF REDISTRIBUTION OF THE PUNJAB. 


Memorandum by Sardar Ujjal Singh, 


According to 1921 census, the Punj’ab has a total population of 20,635,024. 
The Muslim and Sikh population in the five divisions into which Punjab 
is divided for administrative purposes is as follows: — 


Muslim. Sikh. 



J 

1 

Pd 

Per coat. 

Population. 

Per coat. 

Ambala Division 

1,006,000 

26-3 

168,000 

4-2 

Jullundur Division 

1,370,000 

32-8 

886,000 

21-0 

Lahore Division 

2,849,000 

67-0 

813,000 

16-2 

Multan Division 

3,246,000 

76-9 

290,000 

6-9 

Rawalpindi Division . 

2,973,000 

86-0 

183,000 

4-9 


It is clear from the above table that 

overwhelmingly Muslim divisions. There are two districts, liowmer, in bgitan 
Division. niLely, LyaJlpur and Montgomo^ ijich arejrf 

A considerable population of ttio Inroe numbers in those 

The Sikhs being good colonists have settled in ° nonulation in 

Pthfi? S dfetot. .1-. 

from the Central Punjab. 

A slonce «t «» »>»P wiioh »« morn oont™"? 

An . ... ..... .... «• 
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T*. Province and Baluchistan. In some of these districts people speak language 
which is almost similar to the language of the adjoining Frontier district. 
Dera Ghazi Khan district is inhabited by people who have common language, 
custom and religion with the population in Baluchistan. Campbellpur, 
Mianwali and Muzaffarghar districts have little if any difference from the 
people of the adjoining Frontier district of Dera Ismail Khan. Punjab 
Province as we find it to-day was never one Province consisting of all these 
districts prior to its annexation by the British. Some of these Western 
districts were conquered and brought under the then Lahore Government by 
Maharaja Banjit Singh. 

It is suggested therefore that the two Western divisions of Rawalpindi 
and Multan, minus the Lyallpur and Montgomery districts, be detached from 
the Punjab and amalgamated with N. W. F. P. 

Such a redistribution of the Punjab will serve a double purpose. It will 
in the first instance give the Sikhs such a proportion of population as will 
pronde for them a protection without claiming any weightage or reseiy.ation. 
The population of the Province after excluding these two Western divisions 
will be more evenly distributed among the three communities. The Mussal- 
mans will be 43'3 per cent., Hindus 42‘3 per cent., and Sikh 14‘4 per cent. In 
such proportions psirties on other than communal lines will find ample scope 
for development. The Sikhs in that case will claim no weightage nor any 
reservation of seats, and at the same time will not grudge any weightage 
to be given to Muslim minorities in other Provinces. Of course on 
equivalent weightage will be allowed to the Hindu and Sikh minorities 
in the N. W. F. P. and Sind, if separated. 

It will be seen that in such a redistribution the Sikhs will not bo gainers 
so far as the amount of their representation goes. The Muslims will still 
be the strongest individual group. But Sikhs do not want any gain or 
domination. What they want is that their representation should be such 
as to enable them to make an effective appeal to the other community if any 
one of these groups tries to tyrannise over them. 

®®pond advantage of this redistribution would be that N. W. F. P. by 
the addition of ten districts with a population of 6 millions, will become a 
fairly large province, fully entitled to the status of a Governor’s Province. 

.® population of this enlarged Frontier Province will be over 8 millions, 
with Muslims forming 87 per cent, of the population. It will be able to bear 
Its burden of expenditure which provincial self-Govrenment will necessitate 
and which the existing N. W. F. P. cannot possibly meet. If, however, the 
amalgamation with N. W. F. P. be not acceptable, these Western districts can 
form a separate Province. 

sections of the Sikh community are unanimously of the opinion that 
mey will in no case agree to the domination of a single community in the 
Punjab, if it is not reconstituted on the above lines. Their population has 
risen from 11 to 13 per cent., which corresponds approximately to the Muslim 
population in B. P. Whereas the Muslims of U. P. are enjoying over 31 per 
cent, representation, the Sikhs have had to put up with an 18 per cent, 
representation on the Punjab Council. The Sikhs have been rightly claiming 
30 per cent, representation. Their claim has been strengthened by the rise 
m their population. Tlie Mussalmans should not in justice deny to the 
Sikhs the same rights which they are enjoying in their minority Provinces 
and are trying to strengthen further in India as a whole by other proposals. 

The Sikhs have suggested an alternative and give the choice to the Muslim 
brethren. Either weightage to an extent of 30 per cent, with no single 
community in majority or the redistribution of the Punjab. 

If neither of the two solutions is acceptable the Sikhs will not accept 
advance in the Punjab. Let the rest of India go ahead 
and let the Punjab he administered by the Central Government. This is the 
ronsidercd opinion of the entire Sikh community whether Nationalists, 
Monorntes or lioyalists. 
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APPENDIX XVIII. 


MEMORANDUM ON THE " PROVISION FOR THE SETTLEMENT OF 
THE COMMUNAL PROBLEM” (APPENDIX III). 


By Dr. S. K. Datta. 


This morning brought me a copy of the document entitled “ Provision 
for a settlement of the communal problem put fonvard jointly by Muslims, 
Depressed Classes, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians and Europeans.” The 
signatories are five in number, and they assert that the proposals made by 
them may be taken as being acceptable to well over a hundred and fifteen 
millions of people. No claim to the support of a unanimity so wide in its 
scope has yet been made by any other group of persons at the Conference. 
As a member and a representative of one of the communities whose consent 
has apparently been given, I feel it incumbent upon me to make it clear 
vrhy I am unable to support the provisions as a whole. 

Certain of the matters on which an agreement has been arrived at would 
be acceptable to mo, such as the provisions assuring religious liberty and the 
protection of Minorities against discrimination in the matter of civic rights. 
On such hmdamental principles there can be no doubt of the support of the 
entire Christian community, but on the other highly controversial points 
brought forward, it is impossible to conceive of a unanimiiy of support. The 
Indian Christian community, which numbers nearly six millions, including 
those in the Indian States, is scattered throughout India, a substantial 
nmber being included in the population of the Madras Presidency. Now 
the vast majority of these Christians belong to the class of landless agricultural 
labour, and their kinsfolk are still included among the Depressed Classes 
• India whose interests have not been wholly overlooked at this Conference. 
Irom personal knowledge I would assert that the majority of thenn, because 
of poverty and the comparatively high franchise qualifications have little 
or no knowledge of the electorate and are incapable of judging the merits 
of communal and general electorates. Thus in the Madras Presidency, out 
of 1,726,000 Indian Christians, a number of 26,000 only are included on 
the voters’ roU to-day. My duty as I see it is to accept only such proposals 
•13 I conceive to be in the best interests of all. 


_ This document has been signed by what are termed Minorities, but it 
IS not yet clear upon what the Minority grouping is based. It would seem to 
be accepted’ that the basis of a community is the profession of a particular 
religion. If this were true then it would follow that Indian Christians, 
Europeans and An«rlo-Indians should he classed together as one community, 
but anv attempt to unite them would immediately be resented. This would 
seem to indicate a second possible basis for a community, namely, race, since 
the Cliristian community is to be sub-divided again on the basis of race 
each sub-division demanding special, if not specific, protection. The Depressed 
Classes have their own basfs of classification; they profess the Hmdu religion • 
but assert- that they are the victims of its social tyrannj . Hence, while 
professing the same religion, they ask for protection against the m,ijority or 
their co-religioS. A^the result of these demands the fragmentation or 

groupin"- of the Minority communities, the 
fUled to Sder'^fully the fundamental problem of 
desire to protect, and of how they may best protect 
™^"°^‘ties real •. and their supporters had discussed these 

hese interests. it might possibly have been .chown that the 

matters more fundamen • might best liave been protected not by 

nterests it was desired ^ P some other method. In the matter of 


the 


separate j,*. v,e considered whether if the minorities, s.ay in the 

PlectoTOtes alone it -j protect themselves against Hindu domination 

-uadras Presidency. results by combining themselves into an electorate 

Jmy would not have betur^.^^, Europ..n:r-. Anglo-Indians and Depressed 
consisting or Muslim®. ^ 
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Muslim majority in Bengal and the Punjab. I had hoped that as far as my 
community was concerned it would need neither, but that a common Hindu- 
Muslim agi'eement would emerge in which the real minorities would find a 
place. The circumstances under which this agreement has been drawn up- 
will undoubtedly be interpreted as an attempt to impose on the Hindus a 
regime to which their consent has not been obtained. In such coercion I trust, 
that the community which I I'epresent will have no share. 

In conclusion, I may add that on lines such as are proposed in this 
Memorandum I see little chance of an agreed solution, but what is even more 
important, I am unconvinced that on this system of legislative representation 
which might hare had a place as long as the executive was irresponsible 
can be built a government which feels itself responsible to all. The views- 
expressed in this letter are shared by a substantial number of Indian Christians- 
in India. 

iVoreinbcr 1931. 


APPENDIX XIX. 

NOTE ON APPENDIX IV. 

By Maulri Muhammad Shafi Baoodi, 

In this note I only deal with the following passage appearing in the 
" Memorandum on the Sikhs and the ne%v constitution for India ” circu- 
lated to the Conference by Sardars Ujjal Singh and Sampuran Singh on the 
12th November. The Sardars say: 

" In view of the claim of the President of the last All-India Muslim 
Conference, we believe that to write the garrison Province of India into 
the constitution as an unalterably Muslim Province would bo to make 
the dismemberment of India inevitable. That claim, it will be re- 
membered, was that there should be a ' consolidated North-West State, 
within or without the British Empire, consisting of the Punjab, North- 
West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Sind.” 

The President of the last All-India Muslim League (not All-India Muslim 
Conference as incorrectly stated above) was Dr. Sir Muhammad Iqbal who- 
wrote as follows in the ” Times ” of 12th October, 1931, with reference to hia 
words as cited in the above quotation: — 

" May I tell that in this passage I do not put forward a 

' demand ’ for a Muslim State outside the British Empire, but only a 
guess at the possible outcome in the dim future of the mighty forces 
now shaping the destiny of the Indian subcontinent. No Indian Muslim 
with any pretence to sanity contemplates a Muslim State or series of 
States in North-West India outside the British Conmionwealth of 
Nations as a plan of practical politics. 

“ Although I would oppose the creation of another cockpit of com- 
munal strife in the Central Punjab, as siiggested by some enthusiasts. 
I am all for a redistribution of India into Provinces with effective 
majorities of one community or another on lines advocated both by the 
Nehru and the Simon Eeports. Indeed, _my suggestion regarding 
3Iuslim Provinces merely carries forward this idea.” 

Dr. Iqbal concludes his letter with a pithy statement of the Muslim 
position and says — 

“ A series of contented and well-organised Muslim Provinces on the 
North-West Frontier of India would be the bulwark of India and of the 
British Emuire anainst the hungry generations of the Asiatic high- 
lands.” 

As regards the rest of the claims advanced by the Sardars, I shall have- 
cccasion to sav something later. 

19S1» , » * 


sf . 
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como within its fold are entitled to wear the Uranmi 

cxicnso: . •« i- • .» 

" Our obiect, therefore, is to make a beginning which wiU bnng 
the depressed classes within the circle of elected representation. How 
is this to be done? Most of the depressed class associations which 
appeared before us favoured separate electorates, with seats allocated 
on the basis of population, tbougb one or two still wished to retain 
nomination. Separate electorates wonld no doubt be the safest method 
of securing the return of an adequate number of persons who enjoy 
the confidence of the depressed classes, but we are averse from stereo- 
typing the differences between the depressed classes and the remainder 
ot the Hindus by such a step, which we consider would introduce 
a new and serious bar to their ultimate political amalgamation with 
others. Such a course would be all the more difficult to justify in 
those provinces where the breaking down of barriers has advanced 
luTthcst. If separate electorates have to be maintained for (»Ttain 
classes which have already secured them, that is no reason for bringing 
other cases within this mode of treatment, if it can he avoided. A 
separate electorate for depressed classes means, as a preliminary, a 
precise definition of all who are covered by the term, and the houndaiy 
would be in some cases difficult to draw. It means stigmatising 
cacli individual voter in the list., and militates against the process 
which is already beginning, and which needs to be in every way 
encournged— that of helping those who are depressed to rise in the 
social and economic scale.” 

The representation of these classes, even if seats are specially reserved 
for them, will depend on what the franchise is going to be, and how many 
of tiioin will come on the elector.al roll. In the Punjab, as perhaps in some 
other provinces, it may be impossible to frame a constituency on the franchise 

system of separate electorates for the depressed 
fldV recommendations of various local Governments on 

of their des^tcM " ® Government of India in Paragraph 35 

In ncupal there are tracts in which there is a compact population of the 
rlasv's, and they secure election without separate electorates In 

of the forS ffindus 

re.urned from ponernl constituencies belong to the depressed SSes 
tin the scale of representation recommended in Appendix “A" 

''eight age to the Hindur of S' oose for 
to i.-aoive serious toS^atiob T^o wfnl feoommended was 

in that c.aco claim StaS it S provinces would 
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Sol 1ST DEOEMBEIl. 1931. 

1 We have now had two sessions of the Bound ’ 

prated to I 

now brine our co-operation to the end of another stage, and 
must paufe and study what has been done and the obstacles which 
we have encountered, and the heat ways and means of bringing our 
work to a successful end as rapidly as possible. I regard our ms- 
cussions and our personal contacts here as of the highest value, 
anJ make bold to say that they have raised the problem of Indian 
constitutional reform far above the mere technicalities of consli- 
tutiou-making ; for we have won that confidence in, and resjiect 
for, each other which has made the task one of helpful political 
co-operation. That, I am confident, will continne to the end. By 
co-operation alone can we succeed. 

2. At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the 
policy of the then Government, and I am authorised by the present 
one to give you and India a specific assurance that it remains their 
policy. I shall repeat the salient sentences of that declaration; — 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is that respon- 
sibility for the Government of India should be placed upon 
Legislatures, Oential and Provincial, with such provismns 
as may he necessary to guarantee, during a period of transi- 
tion, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other 
special circumstances, and also with such guarantees as are 

requwed by minorities to protect their political liberties and 
rights. 

‘ In such statutory safeguards as may he made for meet- 
ing the needs of the transitional period, it will he a nrimarv 
concern of His Majesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
poueis are so framed and exercised as not to prejudice the 
advance of India through the new constitutioi Cfnll 
lesponsibility for her own Government.” 

d. ith regard to the Central Governmenf T ' x . i • 

dial, subject to defined conditions, His Makstv\ 

'^‘lo^prepared to recognise the nrineLK .1! 



-U Kxlernal\ffairs m?st he r“emd t! 

and that, m regard to finance snch ^o’^ei’uor-GeBLeral, 

''n^nro the fulfilment of the obligations ^cuned^^^S 

«i iho Soevetan- of State, and tbl mainZ^no 

anannnl 5t.abilih- and credit of India ® unimpaired of tS 

U. T. 
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■repeated to-day foi^^Cominittees to^-wWolj 

ttUovemment and to proyde work for m t. 

I Aall refer, I want to kej *« tIo p?ino!pto of a 

r3 S! iteSed°S“ij?^t"fte "^tort' pirfUe 

measnre'S f“edL%m ontside toterference and diotation m carry- 
Injf ont tlieir own, policies in their own spnere. 

9. I should explain at once in connection 
that we contemplate as one feature of the new ^ 

West Frontier Province should he constituted a Governor s i ro 
vince. of tlie same status as other Governors Provinces, but with 
due rcMTd to the necessarv requirements of the Frontier and that, 
as in all other Governors’ Provinces, the powers entrusted to the 
Governor to safeguard the safety and tranquillity of the Province 
shall he real and efEective. 

10. ‘His "Majesty’s Government also accept in principle the pro- 
position which was endorsed at the last Conference that Sind should 
he constituted a separate Province, if satisfactory means of financing 
it can be found. We therefore intend to ask the Government of 
India to arrange for a Conference with representatives of Sind for 
the purpose of trying to overcome the difficulties disclosed hy the 
report of the expert financial investigation which has just been 


report 
completed. 


11. But I have disgressed from the question of a programme in 
the light of the accepted factors — ^Federation as the aim and self- 
governing Provinces and the Indian States as its basis. As I 
have said, our discussions have made it clear to all of us that 
Federation cannot he achieved in a month or two. There is a 
niass of difficult constructive work still to he done, and there are 
important agreements to he sought hy which the structure must 
he shaped and cemented. It is equally plain that the framing 
of a scheme of responsible government for the Provinces would he 
a simpler task which could he more speedily accomplished. The 
adjustments and modifications of the powers now exercised hv the 
Central Government which would obviouslv have to he made in 
order to give real self-government to the Provinces should raise 
»o mnpereMo n k,,. tWore, presaed mow 

surest and speediest route to Federa^on 
would he to get these measures in train forthwith and - 00 + d l 

1= “S s » *4 

w1iiU!^fe'^”toTerre-,ren' “ rcsponsibiU^ 

m-*wa. 
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change, an^t is not necessary here and now to take any irrevocable 
decision. We intend, and have always intended, to press on with 
all possible despatch with the federal plan. It would clearly be 
indefensible, however, to allow the present decision to stand in the 
^y of the earliest possible constitutional advance in tbe North- 
West Frontier Province. "We intend, therefore, to take the neces- 
sary steps as soon as may be to apply to the North-West Frontier 
Province, until the new constitutions are established, tbe provisions 
of the present Act relating to Governors* Provinces. 

12. We must all, however, realise that there stands in the way 
of progress, whether for the Provinces or the Centre, that formid- 
able obstacle, the communal deadlock. I have never concealed 
from you my conviction that this is above all others a problem for 
you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. Tbe first of the 
privileges and the burdens of a self-governing people is to agree 
how the democratic principle of representation is to be applied-^r, 
in other words, who are to be represented and how it is to be done. 
This Conference has twice essayed this task: twice it has failed. 

I cannot believe that you will demand that we shall accept tbese 
failures as final and conclusive. 


13. But time presses. We shall soon find that our endeavours 

to proceed with our plans are held up (indeed they have been held 
up already) if you cannot present us with a settlement acceptable 
to all parties as the foundations upon which to build. In that 
event His Majesty’s Gbivernment would be compelled to Dppl,V 
provisional scheme, for they are determined that even this dis- 
ability shall not be permitted to be a bar to progress. This would 
mean that His Majesty’s Government would have to settle for you, 
uot only your problems of representation, but also to decide as 
wisely and justly as possible what checks and balances^ tbe 
Constitution is to contain to protect minorities from an nnrestncte 
and tyrannical use of the democratic principle expressing itsel 
solely through majority power. I desire to warn you that if the 
Government have to supply even temporarily this part of your 
Constitution which you are unable to supply for yourselves, an 
though it will be our care to provide the most ample safeguards i 
minorities so that none of them need feel that they have 
neglected, it will not be a satisfactory way of dealing ' 

problem. Let me also warn you that if you cannot come 
agreement on this amongst yourselves, it will add consioera y 
the difficulties of any Government here which shares our , 

an Indian Constitution, and it will detract from the place ^ 
that Constitution will occupy amongst those of V 

therefore beg of you once more to take further oppovfuni le. 
together and present us with an agreement. 

14. We intend to go ahead. W® hdiS 

ness down to specific problems which require dose • 
consideration, first of all by bodies which are r * machinen' 
and not unwieldly conferences, and we must oneinsion’s 

to do this kind of u-ork. As that- i/ being done and conciii 
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presented, we must be able to continue consiiltations ' witli you. 

I propose, therefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course 
a .small representative Committee — a working Committee — of this 
Conference which will remain in being^ in India, with wmoh, 
tlu'ougli the Viceroy, we can keep in effective touch. I cannot here 
and now specify precisely how this Committee can best be employed. 
This is a matter which must be worked out and must to some extent 
depend on the reports of the Committees we propose to set up. 
But in the end, we shall have to meet a^ain for a final review of 
the whole scheme. The plan, in a word is this— I would like you 
to carry it in your mind — ^that these two Sessions have provided 
now a mass of details. You have sketched out in a general way 
the kind of constitution; then you have said : This wing of it, that 
wing of it, that aspect of it, has not yet been drawn in detail by 
any architect; and we now have to consider the stresses and the 
strains that will be put upon the fabric, the best way to protect 
it, to safeguard it and to carry it. With that material in front 
of us, we appoint this Committee, that Committee and the other 
Committee to study the matter and to produce proposals for us 
for dealing with them. That is what you would call the detailed 
work that must be pursued; and you know perfectly well, my 
friends, that a Conference as large as this, or a Committee as 
large as some of those Committees that have been meeting under 
the Chairmanship of the Lord Chancellor cannot do that work. 
There are too many long speeches. There are too many 
written speeches. There is not enough intimate practical and 
pointed exchange of view, sharp across a table without ten minute 
speeches — ^{.wo seconds observation met by another two seconds 
observation. Only in that way are you going to work it out. 
But whilst this is being done we have to keep in contact with what 
I wo\ild call the large representative political body, a body of this 
nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the concep- 
tion of His Maiesty’s Government, of quick, effective, scientific 
and certain work in the building up of the great constitution of 
India to which reference has been made. 

15. It is OUT intention to set up at once the Committees whose 
appointment the Conference has recommended: (a) to investigate 
and advise on the revision of the Franchise and constituencies; (b) 
to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom- 
mendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committees; and (c) to 
explore more fully the specific financial problems arising in connec- 
tion with certain individual States. We intend that these Com- 
mittees shall be at work in India under the chairmanship of 
distinguished public men from this countiy as early in the Hew 
Year as possible. The views expressed by you here on the other 
outstanding Federal problems will be taken into consideration at 
once, and the necessary steps taken to get better understanding and 
agreement upon them. 

16, His Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the 
suggestion made in para. 26 of the Federal Structure Committee’s 
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:c afch; 

ap^ment on tliis question among tlie States, and His 
ITajestj- s Government intend to afford tlie Princes all possible aesi^t- 
T+T ad^ce in tills matter. If it appears to the Govern- 
ment that there IS likelv to be undue delav in their reachint» aoree- 
ment amonffsf themselves, the Government uHl take suchIteM as 
seem helpful to obtain a \rorldng settlement. 


^ 17. I have already alluded to another matter to ■which von have 
given ample evidence that you attach great importance* and to 
T;\’liwn rou \rill expect me to refer. A decision of tlie communal 
problem wnicb provides only for representation of tlie communities 
in the Legislatures is not enough to secure •what I may call 
“ natural rights When such provisions have been made, 
minorities will still remain minorities, and the Constitution must 
therefore contain provisions which will give all creeds and classes 
a due sense of security that the principle of majority government 
is not to he employed to their moral or material disadvantape in the 
hody politic. The Government cannot undertake here and now to 
specify in detail what those provisions should be. Their form and 
scope -will need the most anxious and careful consideration ■with a 
view to ensuring on the one hand that they are reasonably adequate 
for their jiurpose, and on the other that they do not encroach, 
•fo an extent which amo^unts to stultification, upon the principles 
of representative responsible government. In this matter the 
Committee of Consultation sho^uld play an important part, for, here 
also, just as in regard to the method and proportions of electoral 
representation, it is ■vital to the success of the new Constitution 
-that it should he framed on a basis of mutual agreement. 


IS. 2fow, once again we must bid each other good-bye. We shall 

■meet individually and we shall meet. I hope, on Committees, 
carryinsr on this* work to which we have set our hands — ^not we 
in the sense of His Majesty’s Glovemment, hut we in the sense of 
■you and us together. Great strides have been made, greater, 
am S'ure you ■wdll find, than the most optimistic think. I ■was pla 
to hear in the course of these debates speaker after speaker 
that view. It is the true view. These Conferences have not been 
failures in anv sense of the term. These Conferences had ' 

these Conferences liad to come up against obstacles; these Lonie - 
ences had to be the means by which diversity of opinion had 
expressed: these Conferences enabled us not only to 
good^will of India and England, but also enabled •nrohlpnis 

ffieat problems, tbe bistorical problems of India. Th^e p 
have enabled us all— you and we together— to come dow .^^d 

hard reality, and to gather from mutual confemnee t 

the determination to overcome difSculties. AN e 
obstacles, but one of those optimists to ^^ercomc 

•of its progress said that “ obstacles were made to be o 
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In that buoyancy of spirit and the goodwill which comes from it, 
let us go on with our task. My fairly wide experience of Conferences 
like this is that the road to agreements is very broken and littered 
with obstructions to begin with, and the first stages often fill one 
with despair. But quite suddenly, and generally unexpectedly, the 
way smoothes itself out and the end is happily reached. I not. 
only pray that such may be our experience, but I assm’e you that 
the Government will strive unceasingly to secure such a successful 
termination to our mutual labours. 


MGIP0—L—Vn-3S— 23-1^2-3,000, 



